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HE relations of the United States with both 
Nicaragua and Mexico have undergone in 
the past few days what appears to be a 
happy change. Perhaps it is just the lull before the 
storm, but we are inclined to think not. The at- 
titude of the State Department toward the con- 
ciliatory efforts of Costa Rica in attempting a 
compromise between the warring factions of Nic- 
aragua is most encouraging. It shows a disposition 
to accept in Nicaragua the mediation of another 
Central American power and to minimize the threat 
of so-called Mexican Bolshevism. It also shows that 
the United States is not going to be stubborn in 
insisting on the success of the Diaz régime regard- 
less of the wishes of the Nicaraguan people. Diaz 
himself seems to sense the change in that he is 
making overtures to Sacasa of a kind no Central 
American politician would be likely to make were 
he assured of success by arms and support from 
abroad. On the whole, then, the Nicaraguan episode 
gives every appearance of clearing up, particularly 
if the Mexican complicity in it can be relegated to 
some limbo. 
The Mexican situation has not developed with 
any such definite trends. Yet the tension is relaxing. 





Informally, President Calles speaks of arbitration. 
President Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg welcome 
the suggestion, tardily perhaps, but none the less 
warmly. American oil companies speak of resort to 
Mexican courts rather than to the State Department. 
In justice to these companies, it is but fair to call 


' attention to the very tolerant letter written by their 


spokesman, Mr. Guy Stevens, to Senator Heflin, in 
which he pointed out that the oil companies are inter- 
ested only in what Mexico is doing to oil properties 
legally purchased, not acquired by concession, prior 
to 1917, when the new constitution nationalizing . 
subsurface riches went into effect. It is true that 
revolutionary activities bearing the earmarks of 
Catholic inspiration are cropping out in the north. 
But these have made no substantial progress as 
yet. It is also true that Mexico City is repudiating 
Moscow and vice versa. There is still much talk 
about the situation in the European and South 
American press, most of it unflattering to the United 
States, yet the impression is definitely gaining 
headway that the President has set his face against 
war under any circumstances. 

Where are to be found the reasons for these 
apparently happy changes? In our opinion the 
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amazing, not to say unprecedented, outcry of the 
independent and liberal press’ of the country has 
been the decisive factor. Senator Borah has con- 
tributed his share, many liberal citizens by their 
outspoken criticism on the trend of affairs have 
contributed their share, but the press of the country, 
particularly in the East, can claim the major credit. 
Never, to our knowledge, has there been a time when 
the press has been so unanimous in refusing to 
follow blindly or support a policy that had the ear- 
marks of old-fashioned imperialism. It has done a 
splendid service, momentarily embarrassing to the 
Administration, perhaps, but nevertheless one for 
which the Administration in the long run must be 
grateful. 


Power to the Monkey Law 


N f R. JOHN THOMAS SCOPES, sometime in- 

structor of biology in the Rhea County High 
School, Dayton, Tennessee, and now a graduate 
student of geology at the University of Chicago, 
will not be summoned from the academic quiet 
which surrounds him to appear at the bar of the 
highest court of the land. For the supreme court of 
Tennessee, while upholding the constitutionality of 
the monkey law, has reversed the decision of the 
lower court which convicted him in July, 1925, for 
teaching that “man has descended from a lower 
order of animals,” at the same time, sensibly 
recommending that the whole case be nol-prossed, 
since Scopes is no longer in the employ of the State. 
It appears that Judge Ralston, who heard the case 
against the young teacher, himself assessed a fine 
of $100, whereas it is unlawful in Tennessee for a 
judge to enter a fine of more than $50. Therefore, 
the supreme court reversed the verdict against 
Scopes, but at the same time, robbed Modernist 
lawyers of their right to carry an appeal to the 
Supreme Court in Washington for a final ruling 
upon the constitutionality of any anti-evolution 
legislation. 

The Tennessee decision is interesting and, as it 
seems to us, while deploring its implications, sound 
in its limited judicial aspects. The Nashville jurors 
have failed to find any conflict in the law with the 
guaranteed rights of individuals under the consti- 
tution of Tennessee and of the United States. It 
is not a denial of the provision “that no preference 
shall ever be given by law to any religious estab- 
lishment or mode of worship,” for “the denial or 
affirmation of such a theory does not enter into any 
recognized mode of worship.” Nor is it “an exercise 
of the police power of the State undertaking to 
regulate the conduct and contracts of individuals 
in their dealings with each other.” It is simply, 
according to the majority opinion, “an act of the 
State as a corporation, a proprietor, an employer. 
It is a declaration of a master as to the character of 


work the master’s servant shall, or rather, shall not, 
perform.” On the other hand, the decision seems to 
deplore the presence of the statute, although it 
does not judge it. The jurists suggest that if pro- 
hibiting instruction in evolution renders the teach- 
ing of biology no longer desirable, “this course of 
study may be entirely omitted from the curriculum 
of our schools. If this be regarded as a misfortune, 
it must be charged to the Legislature.” 

So the Fundamentalists have won another vic- 
tory. Monkey laws do not violate freedom of the 
individual, at least in Tennessee. All of which sug- 
gests that education, not legal relief, must be the 
weapon of sensible Americans in opposing this 
pernicious campaign against science which is en- 
larging rather than merely holding its conquests. 
We have yet to find an opponent of evolution who 
has any conception of the theory. Most of them, 
indeed, seem even to have scorned a dictionary 
definition of the term. As a matter of fact, the alarm- 


ing ignorance displayed by these proponents of , 


Bible infallibility almost forces one to conclude that 
evolution was an accident of opposition — a con- 
venient bugaboo to rally the Fundamentalists in 
common cause against what they conceived to be a 
fight against their particular brand of Christianity. 
Legislatures of seventeen States must consider 
monkey laws at their 1927 sessions. We can only 
hope that the legislators may have the great good 
sense to give these silly measures the short shrift 
they deserve. 


Senator Heflin to the Rescue 


HEN the excellent Heflin quoted recently 

in the Senate a stirring editorial in the 
Union Star of Brookneal, Virginia, in which his 
task of shoveling corruption out of the country was 
compared to the cleansing of the Augean stable, 
Senator Dill rose with the following inquiry: 


Mr. President, does the Senator think it is quite 
fair to the country to leave in the record a descrip- 
tion of himself as wearing hip boots and overalls? 
I notice that one of the excerpts he read referred to 
the Senator from Alabama as being dressed in hip 
boots and overalls. Anybody who knows the fine 
dressing of the Senator from Alabama will agree that 
this is hardly a fair description and it should be 
corrected. 


To which the intrepid Heflin replied: 


Mr. President, I am willing to don overalls and 
wear rubber boots and put on any other apparel 
that is necessary to relieve my country of the dangers 
that threaten it. I am willing to battle in any place 
and in whatever apparel is necessary to relieve my 
country of the evil forces that seek to destroy it. 


And so we citizens can calm our fears and sleep 
soundly o’ nights. If the country is in danger, we 
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know that Senator Heflin will leap to our defense, 
even if the exigencies of the situation demand that 
he wear pink whiskers, plus-fours, a hoop skirt, a 
boiled shirt, and a velours fedora. It makes no 
difference to him what he looks like as long as he is 
battling against evil forces. And besides, there is 
always the off chance that the evil forces may laugh 
themselves sick or even to death. 


Primary Logic 


O°; of the ill-smelling smoke. which the sadly 
abused primaries aroused last spring and 
summer there was bound to emerge some attempt to 
correct the evils for which the system is responsible. 
Into the Massachusetts Legislature a bill has al- 
ready been introduced to restore party respon- 
sibility in some measure, though not at the expense 
of abolishing the primary. In New Jersey, former 
Gov. E. C. Stokes is heading a fight to restore the 
convention system. Other movements will probably 
see a fair number of State Legislatures considering 
similar propositions before the present sessions are 
finished. 

Curiously enough, neither of the protagonists of 
the movements so far set on foot has seized upon 
the grossly excessive expenditures in the primaries 
of various States as a reason for changing the 
present system. And rightly so, we think, for while 
spending huge sums of money to secure nominations 
manifestly leads oftentimes to a rich candidate’s 
securing the nomination over a man obviously 
better fitted, such is not always the case. In Penn- 
sylvania, for example, the successful Vare by no 
means possesses the qualifications of the defeated 
Pepper. Yet the Pepper forces spent almost three 
times as much money as did Vare’s organization. 

The Massachusetts bill appeals to us as being 
particularly sound. It does‘not abolish the primary, 
but merely substitutes the desirable element of 
party responsibility. Briefly, it provides for a 
primary in April, at which members of the State, 
ay and ward committees would be elected as well 
as delegates to the State convention to be held in 
June. In Presidential years, this primary would 
also name delegates to the national conventions. 
At the June convention, the party’s candidates 
would be nominated. The regular primary would be 
held in September; no barrier would be erected 
against individuals who wished to run for office, but 
candidates who had been nominated by the State 
conventions would be so designated upon the ballots. 
This scheme seems to us extremely meritorious. 
While it places the nomination of desirable can- 
didates squarely up to the parties, it by no means 
hinders worthy individuals from opposing them. 
And if the choices of the party are not acceptable 
to a formidable body of the electorate, they have 
ample opportunity to nominate their own candidates 


at the primaries. This whole scheme differs very 
little from the plan put forward by Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT in 1924 and again last fall, notably in that we 
would have saved the State the expense of a primary 
excepting when Jona fide candidates were put 
forward by at least twenty per cent of the electorate 
which objected to the party choices. 

Some such reform as this is sadly needed. The 
primary system, hailed as a step further in the 
direction of true democracy, has been punched full 
of holes in its quarter century of operation. Political 
parties and party responsibility are necessary in a 
government constituted as ours is. We trust that the 
Massachusetts bill may receive favorable considera- 
tion at the hands of the Legislature and act as an 
example to the nation. 


Teeth for Investigators 
tie Supreme Court’s decision that Congres- 


sional committees can compel the attendance of 
witnesses at hearings under penalty of contempt 
of court is a much more important ruling than may 
at first appear. From now on Senatorial or Con- 
gressional investigations. will be very different 
affairs from the generally ineffective and verbose 
proceedings with which we are only too familiar. 
The power to compel the appearance of recalcitrant 
witnesses is a sharp sword in the hands of Con- 
gressional investigators. How far they can compel 
witnesses to testify is not yet entirely clear, but the 


‘presumption is that proper questions must be 


answered. All this is going to be sad hearing for 
those eniinent industrialists who take convenient 
trips to Europe, Asia, and Africa whenever a 
Congressional committee investigates an election 
or.an oil lease. Some of them indeed may elect 
permanently to swell the population of Uruguay or 
Morocco, but this loss to American public and 
business life will doubtless be borne with stoic 
resignation by their compatriots. The investigators 
have a sharp weapon — which is well, provided 
they use it wisely and with moderation. If they 
don’t, — if Congressional investigations become a 
Roman holiday for Paul Pry, as well they might, — 
then the country will give its support to good. 
citizens who, even in the face of the Supreme Court, 
refuse to tolerate the persecution which an unjus- 
tified or purely partisan investigation entails. 


Exoneration and Other Matters 


HILE Tue InpEPENDENT has no desire to 
question the justice of the various court 
decisions which, during the past year, have resulted 
in the complete exoneration, or, at any rate, in the 
complete failure to convict various accused per- 
sons, still, it is worth recording that 1926 is likely 


‘to go down in history as the banner year in this 
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respect in the United States. Fall and Doheny, 
Daugherty and Miller, Kenneth Ormiston and 
Aimee Semple McPherson, not to mention the 
whole futility of the Hall-Mills murder trial and the 
3,257 full pardons granted to criminals of all kinds 
by the Governor of Texas, have their significance. 
Complete figures are not yet available, but the 
criminal records for 1926 are likely also to show a 
new high for all time. In many directions, the situa- 
tion inclines one to agreement with the declaration 
of one of the many recent State commissions on the 
subject to the effect that crime is rapidly becoming 
a highly organized business, and that a highly 
organized effort will be required to combat it. 
However this may be, there is a world of sig- 
nificance in the fact that the lynchings for 1926 
more than twice outnumbered those for.1925. For 
forty years there has not been such an increase. 
Out in Sacramento recently passed away the last 
survivor of the San Francisco Vigilance Committee 
of 1856. The old vigilante was full of years and of 
honor. Today, nearly three quarters of a century 
after he “did his stuff,” we have, apparently, more 
need than ever of his spirit, if not of his method. 


Armenia Wins a Pyrrhic Victory 
O* CE again the Lausanne Treaty has failed of 


ratification. Once again the Friends of Ar- 
menia, the Friends of Christian Minorities, the 
Friends of Hate for the Terrible Turk, and the Friends 
of Shooting at the Moon have defeated a treaty 
which even Senator Borah admits is the best treaty 
the United States could hope to obtain under the 
circumstances. The roll call in the Senate has not 
been revealed, but it is safe to assume that the split 
ran along party lines— Republicans for, Demo- 
crats against — fifty for, thirty-four against, a 
clear majority, but not the required two thirds — the 
damnable two thirds which will yet send many a 
Secretary of State to an untimely grave. 

May the responsibility rest squarely on the 
shoulders of those good bishops, divines, Christians, 
Jews, and Armenians who have frightened thirty- 
four Senators into a blue funk. On February 20 
our modus vivendi with Turkey expires. Nothing, 
apparently, can take its place according to Turkish 
law except some treaty arrangement. And there is 
no treaty. Nor will there be any treaty. And there 
is no free Armenia. Nor will there be any free Ar- 
menia. And there is no complete protection for 
minorities. Nor will there be any such complete 
protection. On the contrary, the Turks may well 
say, “Let us dispose of the remaining Armenians 
and then there will be no more Armenian ques- 
tions. Let us dispose of all the Jews and then 
there will be no more Jewish or Zionist ques- 
tions. Let us dispose of all American citizens 
and American trade and then there won’t be any. 


need of diplomatic relations with the United States.” 
What would be our answer to that? Battleships? 
Guns? Marines? What else? And who would suffer? 
Certainly not Bishop Manning, nor Mr. Gerard, 
nor Mr. David Hunter Miller, nor Ambassador 
Morgenthau, nor Dr. Cadman, nor Senator King. 
No, American boys would suffer, boys who had no 
vote in the Senate and no interest in Armenians. 
The time for holy crusades has passed. Smiting the 
infidel in the name of Christendom is a sport in 
which all these worthy gentlemen may indulge if 
they wish; but, for our part, we wish they would sally 
forth from these shores with their own phalanxes 
and expose their own bosoms to the enemy rather 
than jam the United States Government into a 
ridiculous position. And no other adjective than 
ridiculous, unless it be pathetic, describes that 
position: helpless to protect American citizens, 
helpless to protect American trade, helpless to enter 
even so much as a diplomatic protest. That is the 
position of this great nation vis 2 vis Turkey. And 
not because Turkey has done anything to America. 
No, but because Turkey has done something to 
Armenians and Christian minorities and meddling 
missionaries. 


Policing Business 


e the handling of the Federal Government’s 
relation to business the Administration deserves 
its largest bouquet. Secretary Mellon’s wise guidance 
of fiscal policies, and Secretary Hoover’s exceptional 
work with promotion of legitimate business interests 
without undue interference are too well known to 
require special review. One function of the Govern- 
ment, however, which in the past has aroused 
fear; irritation, and often revolt on the part of the 
business public, has been carried on quietly, 
efficiently, and most effectively during the past two 
years with little of the praise it deserves. We refer 
to the prosecution of antitrust cases by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. ‘ 

Col. William J. Donovan has handled this work. 
Some weeks ago we published an article by a Wash- 
ington newspaper man in which was brought out 
the fairness and effectiveness of the consent decree 
method largely employed by Colonel Donovan. 
The annual report of the Department of Justice 
gives further emphasis to this success. With the 
minimum of dislocation of business, without any 
blast of trumpets, an immense number of cases, 
many of them — such as the Ward Food Products 
Corporation case — of great importance, have been 
quickly and completely disposed of. The service 
performed has been real, the spirit back of it fair 
yet firm, and the results, both in dollars and cents 
and in clarification of the antitrust laws, more than 
satisfying. The business world owes a debt of 
gratitude to its policeman. 
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“ Hello, Timbuktu!” 


ALK between Britain and the United States 

is now merely a matter of business routine; 

you pay your money and get your party. 

A few generations ago this would have been rated 

a miracle; a few years ago it was a startling inno- 

vation; a few months ago transatlantic talk was 

still an experiment in process. Now it has been 

reduced to a matter of daily service, with reser- 
vations as to static for the time being. 

However, the same steady drive in research 
toward perfection of detail which has brought 
electrical communication along so fast since Bell 
discovered the telephone fifty years ago can be 
depended upon to eliminate the disturbances. Even 
now they are probably less serious than the inter- 
ference encountered in the first long-distance land 
conversation from Boston to Providence. One need 
not be a prophet to predict that before many years 
have passed any telephone subscriber in America 
can reach any telephone in any part of the world 
which is served by a modern system of vocal com- 
munication. Then you can pick up the receiver and 
ask for Calcutta 974 or Cairo 123 sure that you will 
get the connection in a reasonable time. 

All this will mean, eventually, a new sort of world. 
In the beginning, no doubt, there will be difficulties 
of politics as well as mechanics. A good many 
foreign nations treat verbal communication systems 
as primarily for military service, and only second- 
arily as conveniences to trade and individuals. No 
doubt American preéminence in this art is due to 
the fact that the Government let the telephone go 
its own gait into well-nigh universal use. It is con- 
ceivable that some shortsighted statesmen may not 
relish, even yet, the close contacts which trans- 
oceanic conversations establish. The spirit of na- 
tionalism is, after all, a jealous spirit, unduly 
sensitive and narrow, but still immensely potent. 
But, as the orbit of international conversations 
widens, the penalties of staying out will be too 
severe to be accepted for long by intelligent peoples. 
Ease of communication means ease of trade, and 
trade is what nations live by; their trade balances 
are the registers of national vigor. 

Of course, it may be argued that economic 
contacts as frequently create international friction 
as dissolve it. In general, that is true. But there is a 
close intimate touch in vocal communications which 
is lacking in telegrams and business letters. It has 
been frequently said that if the telephone had been 
invented a hundred years ago, instead of fifty, there 
would have been no Civil War. That is approxi- 
mately correct, but it needs explaining. The tele- 
phone, by itself, would have contributed little or 
nothing to the direct solution of the pressing 
problems of slavery and State sovereignty; but 


obviously the intersectional contacts established 
by telephone would have let both sections approach 
those problems in a friendlier mood. More Southern- 
ers would have known more Northerners; neither 
the myth of a moneygrubbing North nor the myth 
of a’ pleasure-loving, slave-beating South could 
have driven sane men of the same blood to arms. 

Similar effects must manifest themselves as 
electrically propelled voices swing round this planet. 
Men will comprehend, as never before, how small 
the earth has become, and with what bonds of 
interest and sentiment separated peoples are bound 
together. There will develop inevitably in all 
civilized lands a keener sense of the common des- 
tiny of mankind, a realization that the only vic- 
tories worth while are those which advance man’s 
control over the forces of nature. Even the man in 
the street will come to believe the obvious truth 
that Bell was a greater conqueror than Napoleon. 
Enough change will be wrought in existing public 
opinion to temper the acts and words of all those 
who live by public opinion, notably statesmen and 
the press. History will probably cite the establishing 
of international conversations as the point where 
exaggerated nationalism began to decay. 

The attitude of communications engineers toward 
this triumph of their art is of a piece with their 
modesty all along. There are 3,500 employees on 
the research staff which pushed the human voice 
across the sea. One seldom hears the name of any 
of these individuals; they work as one great team 
on the various phases of their problems. Such thrills 
as they enjoy come months, perhaps years, before 
the public begins to explain and applaud. Success, 
the eventual mastery of difficulties, has become so 
much a matter of habit with them that every ad- 
vance is accepted calmly as a stepping-stone to 
another advance. But deep in the consciousness of 
this gifted group of scientific workers is a faith that 
what they do will be found good by posterity. They 
believe in the power of the spoken word and in- 
crease its range without the slightest hesitancy 
concerning the eventual result of their activities. 

It would, perhaps, amaze a politician to know 
how low a scientist rates polifical activities. To 
the scientist a political campaign is no more sig- 
nificant than a dust flurry is to a meteorologist who 
is watching the progress of a “high” or “low” from 
Alberta to Atlantic City. The events which are 
really important, which change the face of the world 
and the social habits of peoples, usually occur 
quietly, and rarely appear in the so-called news until 
they are, relatively, old stuff. Politics, in other 
words, dances to the tune which science calls; and 
every actor on the political stage, subject and ‘ruler 
alike, must adapt himself to the changes which 
science rings one after another. Certainly, that 
seems likely to be the case in this extension of 
conversational facilities across the Atlantic. 
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Keystone AARON SAENZ 


MEXICO’S FOREIGN MINISTER, WHOSE NOTES 
HAVE EXPLAINED HIS GOVERNMENT'S POSITION 


INCE June, 1925, when Secre- 

tary of State Kellogg first pro- 
tested against Mexico’s oil and 
land laws, these measures have 
been the subject of much diplo- 
matic correspondence between the 
two Governments. Mr. Kellogg 
says they are retroactive and con- 
fiscatory, contrary to the express 
agreement of 1923 under which we 
recognized the Mexican Govern- 
ment. President Calles of Mexico 
denies this, has refused to alter the 
laws, and on January 1, 1926, all 
foreign holders of oil leases who had 
not filed confirmatory papers for 


Uneasy Hours 
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Underwood & Underwood 
A CERTAIN IRONY IS ATTACHED TO THIS PLEAS- 
ANT SCENE BETWEEN PRESIDENT PLUTARCO 
ELIAS CALLES AND PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 





International 


ROMEO ORTEGA 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF MEXICO, WHO MUST 
PASS UPON FOREIGNERS’ LEASES 


new concessions— and none of 
them had — technically lost their 
rights and properties to the Govern- 
ment. January 21 was the last day 
for filing confirmatory papers un- 
der the land law. Now our State 
Department is waiting for Mexico 
to make the next move. What will 
be done if the move proves to be 
confiscation ‘remains to be seen. 
President Calles has directed that 
a report of all individuals and com- 
panies which failed to file before the 
legal limit be given to Attorney- 
General Ortega, who in turn will 
render a final decision. 





International 


WHEN DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WERE RESUMED 


ON SEPTEMBER 3, 1923, RELATIONS BETWEEN MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES WERE FORMALLY MENDED. MATTHEW 
E. HANNA, CHIEF OF THE DIVISION OF MEXICAN AFFAIRS, MANUEL C. TELLEZ, CHARGE D'AFFAIRES OF THE MEXICAN 
EMBASSY, AND WILLIAM PHILLIPS, UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE, CONDUCTED THE CEREMONY 
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A RIVER OF FLOWING GOLD 


MEXICO’S VAST RESOURCES IN OIL HAVE ATTRACTED 
OUTSIDE CAPITAL FOR MANY YEARS. FORTUNES HAVE 
BEEN SPENT FOR DEVELOPMENT AND VASTER FORTUNES 
HAVE BEEN THE REWARD OF LUCKY ONES WHOSE WELLS 
PROVED TO BE MINES OF FLOWING GOLD. MEXICO’S 
NEW OIL LAW GRANTS THOSE WHO ACQUIRED THEIR 
LEASES BEFORE 1917 THE RIGHT TO SECURE CONFIRM- 
ATORY CONCESSIONS FOR FIFTY YEARS, AT THE END OF 
WHICH TIME LESSEES MAY RENEW FOR THIRTY YEARS 
MORE. FOREIGN OPERATORS HAVE REFUSED TO FILE 
NEW PAPERS 


International 





PRESIDENT CALLES AND HIS 
CABINET 


THIS GROUP MADE THE DECISION TO STAND ° 
PAT UPON THE ACTION OF THE MEXICAN 
CONGRESS AND PUT THE OIL AND LAND 
LAWS INTO EFFECT DESPITE OBJECTIONS BY 
THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER NATIONS 
WHOSE NATIONALS HAVE LARGE HOLD- 
INGS IN MEXICO. FOREIGN MINISTER 
SAENZ SITS ON PRESIDENT CALLES’ RIGHT; 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL ORTEGA IS AT THE 
EXTREME RIGHT OF THE PICTURE 


International 
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Religious Liberty —the Great American Illusion 
Will Freedom Triumph Over Intolerance? 


than any foreign statesman except De 
Tocqueville, said, forty years ago, that 
intolerance had largely disappeared from American 


ORD BRYCE, who knew this country better 


life. He declared that 
“in no imaginable fu- 
ture is there likely to 
be any attempt to re- 
press either by law or 
by opinion the free 
exercise of speculative 
thought on morals, on 
religion, and, indeed, on 


every matter not within * 


the immediate range of 
politics.” He could not 


By Albert C. Dieffenbach 








“The way to serve the time is for each one of us to 
rebel and think, think and rebel,” writes the editor of 
the Christian Register in this concluding article 
of his salvo aimed at the encroachment of Fundamen- 
talism upon the state. “It is ours also to keep the 
relationship between religion and politics clear, and for 
the sake of our free state and a free church to vouch- 
safe to every man his right to his beliefs, requiring of 

him that he vouchsafe the same right to us” 


Tocqueville said the same thing one hundred years 
ago. “The majority draws a formidable circle 
around thought. Within its limits the writer is free, 
but woe unto him if he crosses them. . . . He will 


be subject to all sorts 
of persecution.” This is 
a true bill against Fun- 
damentalism. 

How America got this 
way has been plainly 
intimated in this series 
of articles. Now it is 
our purpose to show, by 
historical example, the 
relation of religious be- 
lief to political practice, 





and to suggest several 





have been more thor- 





oughly wrong in his . 
judgment of the spirit of the American common- 
wealth. If he could see this day! A distinguished 
university president, Frank J. Goodnow of Johns 
Hopkins, remarked recently that from the begin- 
ning we have been in some part an intolerant people. 
The founders were exceedingly individualistic 
after their life of tyrannous subjection beyond the 
seas, and it is largely true that while this was to be 
“the home of the brave,” it did not enter into their 
purpose to make it “the land of the free.” The stern 
fathers were decidedly their brothers’ keepers. 
Control over conduct was applied severely, to the 
end of strong individual character. On the whole, 
punishments that restrained, rather than ethical 
precepts that inspired, ruled the life of the people, 
and our present religio-political condition is in no 
sense a new phenomenon in our national life. Dr. 
Goodnow deplores it as a very grave danger. 

That wise Frenchman, De Tocqueville, was also 
a realist, and said in 1830 that there was no country 
in which there was “less independence of thought 
and less real liberty of discussion than in America.” 
Even thus early he saw what brilliant minds, such 
as Walter Lippmann, are protesting against today, 
namely, the doctrine of the sanctity of the majority, 
even in matters of private judgment and spiritual 
belief. Apologists for the majority, says Mr. Lipp- 
mann, have argued “that by some mysterious proc- 
ess the opinion to which a majority subscribes is 
true and righteous,” and they “ascribe to the 
majority of voters the same supernatural excellence 
which had always adhered to the traditional rulers,” 
when kings were kings by the grace of God. De 


things that must be 
done if we are to see freedom in general, and not 
religious freedom only, triumph over intolerance. 
The experiment called democracy was first tried 
on a large scale by these United States. It broke 
with monarchy, and in doing so broke with the 
theory of monarchy. What is that? Religion enters 
at once. First, let us remember, as Lionel Curtis 
has said, that “‘states are united, not by self-interest, 
but by moral ideas. The foundations are laid, not 
in the flesh, but in the spirit of men.” The state is 
spiritual. The relation of a citizen to the state is 
sacramental or, as Lincoln said at Gettysburg, in 
the nature of dedication. The monarchy believes 
that the ruler’s commands— for example, King 
David’s — are divinely inspired. They come from 
God. The divine right of kings is the basis of this 
form of government, and the motive which induces 
obedience to the king is essentially religious. 
Through the centuries this theory has been under- 
going modification, but at bottom it still holds in 
every state ruled by king or emperor. How did we 
pass from that order to our own? We do not believe 
a President is divinely inspired. We believe that the 
transition from autocracy to democracy began 
when men learned “to interpret their duty to God 
in terms of their duty to their neighbor.” That is 
the greatest dividing line in the history of civiliza- 
tion. It is still spiritual. Not fear of God and the 
authority of his inspired ruler, but the duty men 
owe each other, under the sanction of their mutual 
love and devotion, is what makes a democracy. In 
this order there is not less of the law of God, but 
more of the rights of man. | 
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In religion, Moses represented the principle of 
authority, and thus of monarchy. He thundered 
his commands which he said he received from God 
directly and exclusively, and the trembling people 
obeyed. Jesus had a more excellent way. He came 
to Galilee with his strong but gentle proposition 
that men should love one another. That day was 
born the soul of democracy. These two ideas have 
been contending down the corridors of time. The 
Great War was fought over them. It was “to make 
the world safe for democracy” that we entered the 
conflict. And from our national beginning, when 
Jefferson opposed Hamilton, it has been the 
same issue. Jefferson i in his religion was a radical 
freeman who had ‘“‘a certain mystic faith in the 
rectitude of human impulse.” 
He believed in the people. 
Trust them, train them, he 
said. Hamilton came of the 
religion of the Established 
Church, which believed in a 
superior order of clergy and of 
people. He despised common 
folk. Hamilton was not for 
democracy but for aristocracy. 
In fact, he favored a govern- 
mental monarchy for this land. 
It was simply his religion in 
politics, his church’s theory in 
the state. And so it may be 
said of either individuals or 
groups that their religion and 
their politics are inseparable; 
more, that if you know a 
man’s inner religion you know 
his politics. 

Certain pertinent conclu- 
sions come now. It will be 
said that the rise of a virtual 
state church in this country 
is due to the lack of free reli- 
gion. That is precisely true. If you have a dogmatic 
belief in religion, you will have, if you can, a domi- 
neering attitude in the state. The Fundamentalist 
majority in Tennessee illustrates. It is because we 
have had in all the creedal churches certain binding 
beliefs, and, as it were, the divine authority of them, 
that we now see a united front against the rights 
of man in the Legislatures. If one is free, one is free 
in all things; if one is authoritarian, one is authori- 
tarian in all things. The majority religion of America 
is Fundamentalist, and the majority vote in our 
Legislatures, it may be found, is Fundamentalist. 
Fundamentalism is monarchist both in theory and 
practice. It is alien to America. It represents treason 
against the principle of democracy and betrayal of 
the religion of Jesus. This false religion is ultimately 
responsible for all of our intolerance, and only by 
a new birth of freedom in religion, that is, in the 
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ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 


IN 1830 THIS FRENCHMAN WROTE THAT NOWHERE 
WAS THERE ‘“‘LESS INDEPENDENCE OF THOUGHT AND 
LESS REAL LIBERTY OF DISCUSSION THAN IN AMERICA” 





churches, can we restore America and Christianity 
from a virtual monarchy to a democracy. 

All intelligent men in the churches understand 
this. They made the great adventure these past — 
years, trying to bring a new heaven, and then, God 
pity them, retreated. If even one of them had stood 
fast, it might have meant a true reformation. I do 
not wish to call a roll of the departed, for it would 
be too long. I merely say there is not a single 
figure among the hundreds of leaders in’ Protes- 
tantism in any of the creedal churches who has 
challenged, much less defied the power that, like a 
galling yoke, keeps them wretched but harmless. 
Some say that these men must not be mentioned, 
that their religion is a private affair. But that is 
not true, and it has never 
been true that a religious 
leader revolves in a private 
sectarian orbit. John Wesley 
was right— the world was 
his parish. We see now, with 
the rise of a united Protes- 
tantism, that Fundamentalism 
is a political powes — a medize- 
val blight upon our national 
life. Religion is not a sect; it 
is a civilization. It curses or 
blesses. It has been true 
throughout history. Every min- 
ister is just as much a public 
character as the statesman. 
He enjoys no immunity. It is 
important to understand that 
the true attitude of religion 
to the social order is neither 
that of the pietist, who sanc- 
timoniously flees the world 
seeing it is so evil, nor the 
indifferentist, who faces the 
problems and then passes them 
by on his way to a futuristic 
heaven; nor yet the agitating reformer, who 
believes that by the cure of the one evil that 
disturbs him the world will be saved; the true 
attitude is described by R. H. Tawney: “It may 
at once accept and criticize, tolerate and amend, 
welcome the gross world of human appetites, as 
the squalid scaffolding from amid which the life of 
the spirit must rise, and insist that this also is 
material for the Kingdom of God. To such a temper, 
all activities divorced from religion are brutal or 
dead, but none are too mean to be beneath or too 
great to be above it, since all, in their different 
degrees, are touched with the spirit which permeates 
the whole.” Every great churchman in history 
has been as much renowned for his part in the 
economic, social, and political reconstruction of 
society as for his labor of converting the heathen 
and building the Church. Recall them: Paul, 
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Clement, Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, Chan- 
ning, and the others. Our ministers must have the 
courage to make religion according to the demands 
of this day. It is not a thing of the byways. It 
belongs to the highways of life. 

And they must have substance if they would go 
against intolerance. The minister today is not a pro- 
fessional man. He is not educated in the technique of 
a distinctive calling like the physician or the lawyer. 
He does no thinking. He has nothing to think about. 
The damning fact is, the theological seminaries that 
ought to be forward looking teach every side. issue 
and neglect the main thing — theology. They are 
afraid of that — the indispensable metaphysic that 
underlies all this varied life. The old doctrinal sys- 
tem is shot to pieces. The new they are not willing 
to conceive or bear. It is an old-womanish sterility. 
We name over the Protestant seminaries, and to the 
best of our knowledge only one of them frankly faces 
the new theological day — the divinity school in the 
University of Chicago. Two hundred are intellec- 
tually defunct. We exclude the schools of the free 
churches. Everywhere else theology is taboo. The 
Fundamentadists have theirs, all right; and because 
there is none to oppose it, it luxuriates. It makes 
dogmas into statutes. A contemporary scientist, 
Julian Huxley, has it right. “Theology in some form,” 
he says, “is a necessary part of any developed reli- 
gion. A society without beliefs would be like an or- 
ganism essaying motion on land without a skeleton 
— it would collapse gelatinously. A religion needs a 
definite intellectual framework for two reasons; in 
the first place, to guard it against doing wrong 
things; and in the second place, to help it to do right 
things.” The quality and values of actions are de- 
termined by the intellectual premises on which they 
are based. Therefore, nothing can be well done un- 
less it is the truth. 


HAT the minister needs is something intellec- 

tual to fight and live for, and to give to his 
people. Even if difference of opinion is inevitable, as 
it is in all scientific callings, controversy is better for 
people than pursuit of the career of pietistic morons. 
The Church has always made its progress through 
its great theologians and their teaching. It has been 
true from the days of Clement of Alexandria, who 
would not permit any theologian to be called hereti- 
cal, however novel his views. He expected him to 
keep in touch with new knowledge and experience. 
But there has not been a new theological idea in 
creedal Christendom in four hundred years. There 
are individuals here and there, called Modernists or 
liberals, who are doing some thinking, but we are 
speaking about organized religion, the official bodies 
which decide what is true doctrine. Not one of them 
has renounced the pernicious dogmas of Fundamen- 
talism. And not a conspicuous Modernist does so. 
James E. McAfee, formerly a Presbyterian mission 


secretary, has said-of the Modernists as a whole, 
and of Dr. Fosdick in particular, “There is little 
essential difference between the Fundamentalists 
and the Modernists who remain in regular standing 
in the denominational churches. If asked what are 
the fundamental doctrines of religion, they will 
substantially agree. ... The preaching of both 
groups is alike occupied with turning these doctrines 
over and over.” These so-called liberal men are 
careful “to graze past within the limits of denomi- 
national propriety,” but their doctrines are dead to 
the intellectual life of the day. To meet the need of 
students, the preacher “must employ the same 
method and spirit of inquiry which prevails in their 
classrooms and laboratories, namely, that which 
leaves no place for dogmatic or other unfounded 
assertion, which advances nothing as truth that 
cannot and does not yield to that test. There is no 
salvation except by intellectual freedom.” Here, 
again, is Henry Sloane Coffin, who says that when 
it comes to choosing between the authority of the 
Pope and that of a majority of his Presbyterian 
General Assembly, “give me the Pope every time.” 
Yet he remains meekly subservient to the Assembly. 
This is typical. It looks gray for freedom. The more 
conservative brethren are quite candid about their 
position. 


OME day a man will arise and take his ecclesi- 
astical life in his hands, hazard his fortunes, and 
bring in a new reformation. The Church cannot go 
on, recreant, cowardly, and medizval. This is a day 
of enlightenment. The day of standardized Chris- 
tians, of flat drabness in religious life, which would 


blur out human distinctions and keep new truth © 


under, is passing. Young men and women are flock- 
ing to the colléges. There is going to be not less but 
more discrimination and exaction in religious truth. 
No herding in a spiritual corral! The soul of religion 
is the sanctity of the individual. The business of 
each individual is to give himself, after his kind, to 
the common good. The way to serve the time is for 
each one of us to rebel and think, think and rebel. 
It is ours also to keep the relationship between reli- 
gion and politics clear, and for the sake of our free 
state and a free church to vouchsafe to every man 
his perfect right to his beliefs, requiring of him that 
he vouchsafe the same right to us. At present, this 
task will have to be performed largely outside the 
churches. But all the great work of the world has 
been done by individuals. The patter we hear about 
fellowship is banal. Fellowship for what? One would 
suppose that fellowship were in itself a blessing, the 
larger the fellowship the greater the blessing. A 
crowd may be a bore and a nusiance. Love of man- 
kind, with an idea — that is something. And so it 
will be, as we look out upon our commonwealth, of 
which Lionel Curtis says the principle is love, and 
the sense of duty which love inspires in men. 
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The Upheaval in China 


Background and Forecast 





By W. Lock Wei 


of the American newspapers. It is not her 

virtues, the perfection of her arts, the 
charm of her history, P eeres and literature that 
have created this sudden interest. It is the constant 
unrest and upheaval during this period of transition 
from a form of government instituted at the dawn of 
Chinese history to one of the world’s most modern 
democratic states, from an ab- 


® HINA has again come well into the limelight 


driven out. All schemes for reform made by the weak 
but well-intentioned emperor, however, were crushed 
when the empress dowager resumed regency. Kwang 
Hsu was captured and imprisoned, and Kang Yu-wei 
had to fly for his life. 

Disappointed at the empty promises of political 
reforms by the throne, the Chinese people suffered 
another severe setback. The foreign powers de- 7] 

manded and took away one 





solute monarchy to a republic, 
that have aroused the sympathy 
of her elder sister republic, the 
United States. 

Pessimistic views have been 
expressed by the various journals 
and magazines on the Chinese 
situation. So much emphasis has 
been laid on the destructive 
forces, such as militarism and’ 
Bolshevism, which are at work, 
and so little comment has been 
made about the causes and 
events which have led up to this 
turmoil, that one is all but 
baffled in his attempt to discover 
what it is all about. A brief sur- 
vey of the contemporary history 
of China, and the formation and 
programs of the two leading 
political parties at the close of the 
Manchu dynasty, tracing their 
subsequent conflict and outcome, 





Realizing that a full appre- 
ciation of the present turbu- 
lent situation in China can 
come only with a knowledge 
of the motivating conditions 
which form the background, 
we are fortunate in securing 
this splendid analysis by Mr. 
Lock Wei. That the author is 
broadly qualified to interpret 
the problems of his country .- 
for an American audience is 
amply demonstrated when we 
say that he comes of a great 
Hongkong mercantile family, 
that he has been captain of the 
Chinese Olympic and Davis 
Cup tennis teams, and that he 
has taken degrees at Harvard, 
the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 
University, England, and the 
Sorbonne. — The Editors 


territory after another from 
China. In 1898 she lost Kowloon, 
the Liaotung Peninsula, Kwang- 
chow, Weihaiwei, and Kiao- 
chow. These barbaric depreda- 
tions infuriated the people, and 
they vented their feelings upon 
the Manchus, who were partly 
responsible. By a clever move on 
the part of the officials, the 
people’s anger, which they nat- 
urally feared would soon be 
directed toward them, was turned 
on the foreigners. There followed 
the Boxer rebellion, and China’s 
subsequent signing of the Peace 
Protocol of 1901 which robbed 
her of many of the attributes of 
a sovereign state. 

In 1906 groups of representa-— 
tives went to Peking demanding 
a constitutional government. 
Realizing the grim determination 
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will show that this transitional 
period, though full of petty inconveniences and 
annoyances, will ultimately lead to a brighter future. 
China may be said to have awakened from her 
lethargy in the year 1895, at the end of her war with 
Japan, when the proud, self-complacent mistress of 
the East was so rudely humiliated. Her people 
began to realize the weakness of the government; 
and a general outcry demanding political reforms 
rose from all parts of the country. Assisted by the 
advocate for a constitutional monarchy, Kang 
Yu-wei, the Emperor Kwang Hsu issued a series of 
high-sounding edicts, which were recorded in 
history under the category of the “Hundred Days of 
Reform.” This period also marked the rise of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, who was trained to believe in a “gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, and by the 
people,” and who maintained that no reform of 
permanency could be made until the Manchus were 


of the people, the Peking court 
promised to give reform of the laws, of the adminis- 
trative systems and the public finance, and the 
reorganization of the army and the navy. In 1907 
a National Council was established for the express 
purpose of attending to the political changes to be 
introduced. This council was made up of members 
who were directly or indirectly under the control of 
the throne. Realizing the hopelessness of the meth- 
ods of the Manchus, the Chinese people turned their 
attention to the doctrine preached by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, who had then a handsome reward on his 
head. The year 1908 marked the beginning of a 
most remarkable period in Chinese history. Tens of 
thousands of students were sent to every part of the 
world in search of knowledge. This movement 
furnished Dr. Sun Yat-sen a fertile field in which to 
sow the seeds of his program to drive out the 
Manchus and build up a Chinese republic. 
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For years the revolutionary party met with 
nothing but failure. It was not until October Io, 
1911, led by Li Yuan-hung at Wuchang, that the 
revolutionists realized their dream. They forced the 
Manchu boy emperor to abdicate, and the new 
régime, the Republic of China, was established. Ac- 
cording to the Article of Confederation signed by 
the representatives of the seventeen revolting 
provinces, Dr. Sun Yat-sen was elected as the first 
Provisional President. 


aa, this government went out of existence. On 
February 12, 1912, when the emperor issued the 
last edict renouncing his imperial prerogative over 
the nation, it was evident that in order to avoid an- 
other war, Yuan Shih-kai, the powerful statesman 
and warrior, would have to be offered the position of 
the chief executive of the republic. It was apparent 
that, due to his control of the immense military 
machine, Mr. Yuan must be carefully watched. 

After May 1, 1914, a movement was set afoot for 
the purpose of placing Yuan Shih-kai on the throne, 
although the people were very much against mon- 
archy. At first very little opposition to this move- 
ment was raised. On December 25, 1915, General 
Tsai Ao of Yunnan raised the banner to defend the 
republic. He rallied the republican forces all over the 
country, and in less than four moriths: Emperor 
Yuan’s military machine was broken to pieces, the 
provisional constitution was reinstated, and Vice 
President Li Yuan-hung was elevated to the Presi- 
dency. In 1917, the remnant of the military machine 
left behind by Yuan Shih-kai, the tuchuns of the 
provinces, again rose in arms. The National As- 
sembly was dissolved, Presi- 3 
dent Li forced out, and Chang ‘i 
Hsun placed the boy emperor __. 
on the throne. This led to the 
declaration of independence of =~ 
the southwestern provinces and 
the formation of the Canton 
Government to support the 
National Assembly and to de- 
fend the constitution. The boy 
emperor was again overthrown, 
and the country once more 
plunged into civil war. For a 
time the chief contention was 
between the north and the 
south; then the war lords of 
the various provinces joined 
in. Since then trouble has been 
unceasing. 

Thus, since the first shot of 
the revolutionary gun, the 
country has gone through three 
major revolutions and changed 
the form of government twice, 
from republic to monarchy and 
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THE LATE DR. SUN YAT-SEN 


WHO LED THE REVOLT AGAINST THE MANCHUS AND 
FATHERED THE FIRST REPUBLIC IN CHINA 


then back to republic. It is beyond our scope to trace 
the various drafts of constitutions made during this 
period. It suffices to state that, since the establish- 
ment of the Chinese Republic, two provisional con- 
stitutions have been promulgated, two permanent 
constitutions almost adopted, three parliaments 
elected, none of which met — because the people 
could not agree on the proper division of power be- 
tween the central and provincial governments and 
the executive and legislative departments. 

Lest one should take these party fights too seri- 
ously, however, it may be advisable to point out that 
wars in China are wars on the retail basis. They are 
apt to be long-drawn affairs; but people. in many 
of the provinces seem to be able to carry on their 
daily routine peacefully without a government, and 
foreign trade between China and other countries 
seems still to flourish. It is worthy of note that 
statistics compiled by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce show that the volume of import 
and export trade between the United States and 
China for the year 1925 is $263,100,000, which is an 
increase of $6,000,000 over the year 1924, and 
$200,000,000 over the average annual volume during 
the period between Ig1o and 1914. 


HE most important point to bear in mind is that 

, China must be left free to work her own salva- 
tion. Foreign intervention would only complicate the 
situation, and would be apt to hinder progress. The 
newspapers are full of tales of horror about foreigners 
being imprisoned or killed near the scenes of battle. 
Yet they are really much safer in China than the 
natives, even at such a trying moment as this. The 
reason is that even the lawless 
war lords have learned the 
bitter lesson of the Boxer 
rebellion — that foreigners are 
only too ready to grasp any 
excuse to demand new terri- 
tories from China, which is at 
the present time practically 
without a government. 

Today the real’ source of 
trouble which robs China of a 
constitutional government is 
the struggle between two theo- 
ries of government. One party 
advocates that China be ruled 
by a strongly centralized gov- 
ernment, with a powerful man 
at its head. The other is of the 
conviction that the country 
being so vast in size, so numer- 
ous in population, so different 
in social and economic condi- 
tions among the provinces, 
cannot be governed by such a 
system .(Continued on page 140) 
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THE BALCONY OF THE LAURIER PALACE, MOVING-PICTURE THEATRE IN MONTREAL, AFTER THE FIRE PANIC ON SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON, JANUARY 9, WHICH CAUSED THE DEATH OF SEVENTY-SIX PEOPLE, MOST OF WHOM WERE CHILDREN 
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MONTREAL'S TRAGEDY RECALLS THE FAMOUS FIRE AT THE IROQUOIS THEATRE, CHICAGO, IN 1903, WHICH BROKE OUT DURING A 
| MATINEE PERFORMANCE OF “ BLUEBEARD” AND KILLED MORE THAN 600 PEOPLE. THE PHOTOGRAPH PICTURES TWO OF THE LOGES 
AND PART OF THE ORCHESTRA STALLS AFTER THE IROQUOIS DISASTER 
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Brown Bros. Keystone 
ON JANUARY 9, 1912, FIRE DESTROYED THE OLD EQUITA- VALIANT EFFORTS WERE MADE TO HALT THE FIRE WHICH 
BLE BUILDING, ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS STRUCTURES OF ATTACKED TOKYO’S BUSINESS DISTRICT FOLLOWING THE 
LOWER BROADWAY. SIX LIVES WERE LOST. THE NEW EQUI- EARTHQUAKE WHICH RAVAGED JAPAN IN 1923. BURSTING 
TABLE BUILDING IS ONE OF THE MOST IMPOSING STRUC- RESERVOIRS OF OIL CARRIED THE FIRE OVER THREE QUAR- 
TERS OF THE CITY 


TURES IN DOWNTOWN NEW YORK 





SAN FRANCISCO IN FLAMES FOLLOWING THE FRIGHTFUL EARTHQUAKE THAT SHOOK THE CITY ON APRIL 18, 1906, AND PROBABLY 
DESTROYED MORE LIVES AND PROPERTY THAN ANY OTHER SINGLE CATASTROPHE IN THE HISTORY OF THE COUNTRY 
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AT ONE O'CLOCK ON THE MORNING OF SEP- 
TEMBER 2, 1666, THE SLUMBERING INHABIT- 
ANTS OF LONDON WERE AWAKENED BY CRIES 
OF FIRE. THE LITTLE FLAME THAT STARTED IN 
A BAKER'S SHOP IN PUDDING LANE GREW WITH 
SUCH RAPIDITY THAT WHEN IT WAS FINALLY 
UNDER CONTROL, FOUR DAYS LATER, IT HAD 
DEVASTATED 436 ACRES, DESTROYED 400 
STREETS, 13,200 DWELLINGS, 89 CHURCHES, 
AND HAD LEFT 200,000 PEOPLE HOMELESS. 
FOLLOWING, AS IT DID, IMMEDIATELY UPON 
THE HEELS OF THE PLAGUE, WHICH HAD KILLED 
100,000 PEOPLE IN SIX MONTHS, IT LEFT LON- 
DON PRACTICALLY PROSTRATE. HOWEVER, IT 
WAS NOT AN ENTIRELY UNMIXED EVIL, FOR 
THE LONDON OF WOODEN STRUCTURES GAVE 
PLACE TO A CITY OF BRICK AND MORTAR AND 
WIDER STREETS. BUT THE LONDON FIRE RE- 
MAINS ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS CONFLA- 
GRATIONS OF ALL TIMES 
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Courtesy Goodspeed'’s Book Shop 
FROM AN ENGRAVING OF THE OLD BOSTON FIRE, WHICH STARTED ON NOVEMBER 9, 1872, RAGED FOR TWO DAYS, AND WORKED 
APPROXIMATELY $85,000,000 DAMAGE 
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FOUR MILLION BARRELS OF 
OIL WERE LOST WHEN LIGHT- 
NING STRUCK THE OIL FIELD 
OF SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFOR- 
NIA. THIS BURNING CREEK OF 
OIL FLAMED BRILLIANTLY AS 
IT FLOWED BETWEEN THE 
BANKS 
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WHEN THE MOST THICKLY POP- 
ULATED PORTION OF SALEM, 
MASSACHUSETTS, BURNED ON 
JUNE 25, 1914, 15,000 WERE 
LEFT HOMELESS. MIRACU- 
LOUSLY, THE WIND SHIFTED JUST 
AS THE FLAMES WERE ABOUT 
TO ATTACK THE HISTORIC OLD 
PARTS OF THE CITY AND THE 
FIRE LEFT THEM UNTOUCHED 
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LITTLE DID MRS. O'LEARY’S 
COW KNOW WHEN SHE KICKED 
OVER THAT LANTERN ON THE 
EVENING OF OCTOBER 8, 1871, 
THAT SHE WAS STARTING ONE 
OF THE MOST DESTRUCTIVE 
FIRES IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THEREBY 
EARNING IMMORTALITY. POR- 
TIONS OF CHICAGO HAD BEEN 
ON FIRE THE NIGHT BEFORE, 
AND AS IT HAD BEEN AN EX- 
TREMELY DRY SEASON, ALL 
THAT WAS NEEDED WAS ONE 
SMALL SPARK. A HIGH GALE WAS 
BLOWING, AND THE FLAMES 
SWEPT WILDLY OVER 2,100 
ACRES, DESTROYING 17,450 
BUILDINGS, CAUSING 200 
DEATHS, AND RENDERING MORE 
THAN 70,000 HOMELESS 
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cautiously, but the impression is definitely 


I ET it not be whispered too loudly or too in- 
circulating about Washington that the 


incumbent of the White 


Back Stage in Washington 
The Way Is Clear—but Slippery 





Mr. William R. Willcox, the former permanent 
chairman of the Republican National Convention 
which nominated Mr. Coolidge in 1924, the latter 

once chairman of the 





House is slipping. Dur- 
ing the past few weeks 
several incidents have 
occurred to indicate that 
Mr. Coolidge’s hold is 
not so great as it was. 
One must be careful in 
measuring a fall of this 
kind, for Mr. Coolidge 
has a way of swelling the 
bumps of defeat into 
inches of increased stat- 
ure. At least, it has 
seemed that when an 





This week the Washington correspondent ana- 
lyzes Mr. Coolidge’ s attitude toward 1928, and 
decides that the President will run again, for, 
“If Mr. Coolidge is not to be a candidate in 
1928, then why the shilly-shallying on impor- 
tant matters?’ But at the same time he notes 
a marked diminution in the President's popu- 
larity with the country at large. ‘*‘ Mr. Coolzdge 
does not know how to take the censure with the 
praise,’ he writes. ‘‘He demands unadulter- 
ated adulation, never less than sticky sweet’’ 


Republican National 
Committee. They prove 
the early birds that 
press-agent in advance 
a tour: for delegates. 
A disinterested citizen 
. coming from the White 
House would have as 
much chance of voicing 
the sentiment that Mr. 
Coolidge should not run 
again as the dove of 
peace would have of 
perching on the brow 








opponent has raised a 

good-sized knob on the executive head, the Amer- 
ican electorate, when applying its tape measure, 
has added an inch or two in its estimate because 
of the protuberance. 

In other words, Mr. Coolidge may be slipping 
sufficiently to cause downright uneasiness on the 
part of the good Mr. Stearns, but in the banana- 
peel act the President may recover himself by a 
lunge forward and implant himself ever more firmly 
in the hearts of the voters. He has done it before. 
I, for one, have never ceased to be impressed by 
the popularity of Mr. Coolidge, nor have I ever 
been so foolish as to underestimate it. Nevertheless, 
I appreciate now that he is not quite the handsome 
figure he formerly was. 


Before going into any of the details of Mr. Cool- © 


idge’s apparent loss of prestige, I wish to draw at- 
tention to the extraordinary manceuvres of the 
White House toward the 1928 nomination. There 
need no longer be a vestige of doubt on this score. 
Mr. Coolidge is a candidate and all trespassers 
should take warning. 

During the last few weeks there have emerged 
from the portals of the executive offices the first 
of the political hacks who invariably constitute 
the harbingers of such glad tidings. With one breath 
they have voiced their undying belief that Calvin 
Coolidge alone could save the great republic in, 
1928. To those who have followed more than one 
Presidential campaign, the outpourings of these 
gentlemen mean only one thing — that they will 
be followed by a host of other office aspirants who 
will repeat religiously the same choice morsel. I 


refer specifically to Mr. Frank W. Mondell and 





of the god of war. 

The Willcoxes and the Mondells will now become 
familiar figures about the White House. In ever- 
increasing numbers men of small importance, but 
large enough not to be overlooked, will troop in 
and out protesting the high calibre of Mr. Coolidge. 
While I have no definite proof to that effect, I sus- 
pect that Mr. Stearns arranges these appointments. 
This was the process at the paternal homestead at 
Plymouth, Vermont, at Swampscott, and at Paul 
Smith’s, Carefully chosen men and women sang 
their hosannas and departed. 

But to get back to my first statement relative 
to the decline of Presidential popularity. Be it noted 
that Mr. Coolidge does not know how to take the 
censure with the praise. He demands. unadul- 
terated adulation, never less than sticky sweet. 
Otherwise he wraps about him the shawl of his 
petulance and peevishness, to the discomfort of 
the attachés at the White House with whom he 
comes in contact. 


HEN the editors of our great metropolitan 
papers— and they alone engage the attention 
of Mr. Stearns in his self-appointed task — began 
to sing their whips about the head of Mr. Coolidge, 
as they did at the outset of the Nicaraguan affair, 
he was at an utter loss what to do. Rather than 
take this unexpected punishment, the President 
appealed to the press to stop its criticism and im- 
pose a voluntary censorship over the criticism of 
Senators and Representatives whose views might 
find their way into the news columns. 
Instead of producing the hoped-for result, this 
sorry appeal recalled to the editorial writers that 
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Mr. Coolidge himself had come into office largely 
as the result of thé criticism of the foreign policy 
of a Democratic President. So honeyed have been 
their words during the Coolidge incumbency of 
the White House that they were nothing short of 
amused at this yodel for mercy. They consequently 
sharpened their pencils and tore off several addi- 
tional inches of executive hide, all of which occa- 
sioned the President sincere chagrin and notable 
loss of poise. Even as dulled as have become the 
memories of our great metropolitan editors, they 
could not quite square the words of a Chief Execu- 
tive who went to Trenton to platitudinize on the 


advantages of disarmament and “moral force” 


only to return to Washington to order six cruisers 
“to protect American lives and property” in such 
a puny country as Nicaragua. 


A? eet Calvin stepped into the Mexican mess 
he woefully missed the ferocity and vigor of 
Mr. Hughes. The cautious Mr. Coolidge needs a 
buccaneer in the State Department who can bristle 
his whiskers and bluster sufficiently to present the 
picture of courage. The trouble with our State De- 
partment at present is that Mr. Kellogg, while 
capable in himself, is not bold enough to be brave 
for Mr. Coolidge, too. Mr. Hughes was. When Mr. 
Hughes was holding down the fort in the ugliest 
building in Washington he was wont to place his 
hand firmly in the small of the President’s back 
whenever such stiffening tactics became necessary. 

Mr. Kellogg has no show window at all, and cer- 
tainly not enough to pad out the inherent timidity 
of Mr. Coolidge. To all who observed closely the 
Nicaraguan spectacle, it was obvious that while 
Mr. Kellogg was mightily impressed with the spectre 
of Bolshevism in Mexico and Central America, 
based on reports from Ambassador Sheffield and 
others, he was too much in awe of the White 
House to stiffen the executive back. 

Those persons who cite, first, the courage of 
Mr. Coolidge, or, second, his political sagacity, 
can usually go no further in the enumeration of 
acts indicative of these qualities than his veto of 
the bonus bill and his refusal to increase the salaries 
‘of postal employees until postal rates had been 
raised. I am quite willing to admit that these were. 
two brave acts which redounded brilliantly to the 


credit of the President. But I am still waiting, 
somewhat impatiently, for something else to hap- 
pen to carry the tale along. These are not enough. 
Mr. Coolidge has been nearly four years in the 
White House with plenty of opportunities, and I 
would have something more. 

If Mr. Coolidge is not to be a candidate in 1928, 
then why the shilly-shallying on important mat- 
‘ters? Why not have done with them, one way or 
another, and get them over with? If not a can- 
didate, he can afford to take a bold position based 
on the merits of the case in hand. He need no longer 
give consideration to his own political future. He 
can afford to cast off his timidity and strike out 
on his own line. But he does none of these things. On 
the contrary, he grows more cautious every day. 
Notorious as a trimmer, he sails closer to the wind 
than ever before. It proves more and more difficult 
to commit him to any policy, great or small, foreign 
or domestic. His generalities become more sweep- 


ing, his ears and eyes more sharply attuned to polit- - 


ical whispering. My agents report that however 
earnestly he may be engaged in other conversation, 


_ Mr. Coolidge can detect the least mention of polit- 


ical affairs which touch him. As an instance, I 
would relate how Senator Moses of New Hamp- 
shire told Senator Hale of Maine, at a White House 
breakfast, that Mr. Frank W. Prescott, son-in- 
law of Stearns, had done an exceedingly bad job 
as chairman of the Massachusetts Republican State 
Committee in the management of the Butler cam- 
paign. Mr. Coolidge turned from the gentleman 
with whom he happened to be comparing notes on 
the weather and asked Moses, “‘What’s that about 
Prescott?” 


A MAN about to quit politics can afford to take 
fearless stands from which a candidate for re- 
nomination and reélection must shy away. But I 
am willing to wager that between now and the day 
when the Republican National Convention as- 
sembles Mr. Coolidge not only will say nothing 
with a ring to it, but will visibly grow more cautious, 
timid, shy, and shrinking; will play constantly in 
the middle of the road, and will never, if he can 
help it, expose a vulnerable part of his anatomy 
so that his political opponents may so much as shy 
a daisy at it. 





Fame 


Bind the laurel on your brow 
Bitterly, and rest you now. 
Youth is past and love is dead. 
Poet, rest your weary head. 


They have laureled you today, 
Crown of green on head of gray. 
They have come to call you great, 
Poet, half a life too late. 


A. K. Larne. 
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Buddy Makes a Run on the Bank 


By Samuel Taylor Moore 


‘“‘The American Legion is done with the bonus.” 
Thus Mr. Moore quoted Col. James A. Drain in THE 
INDEPENDENT for November 29, 1924. ‘‘ Yet five days 
after the date on which the first certificates became 
legal collateral,’ he writes in the accompanying discus- 
sion of the application of the Adjusted Compensation 
Act, “‘the Veterans’ Bureau reported that 1,500 banks 
east of the Mississippi River had loaned to veteran 
holders a total of $1,000,000.” Apparently the nation 

is not entirely done with the bonus 





the interim, freezes that 
part of the bank’s assets 
for eighteen more years. 
A District of Columbia 
bank was guilty of a 
somewhat similar error 
of judgment, and there 
have been perhaps a 
few others. 





Conservatism being 








Thus the finely sensitized nervous systems of the 
nation’s banking officials suffered rude shocks on the 
first business day of the new year as they trod with 
stately bearing toward their respective financial 
institutions. A chilling spectacle greeted them! 
Before the portals extended a long line of men await- 
ing the opening hour. It was for the most part a 
motley crew. Few familiar faces of bank customers 
were among them. All were men, all were young, and 
in place of bank books, long, pale documents were 


Such was the unheralded and dramatic visitation 
of the ghost of the soldiers’ bonus issue, supposedly 
firmly interred three years past, after five troubled 
years of bitter public controversy and recrimination. 
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at- () mortals may 
or awake from 
an- slumber in cold perspira- 
ed tion as they fall down a 
yer bottomless abyss from 
He a lofty precipice. But 
ut to the dignified and 
On conservative gentlemen 
Ly. intrusted with their com- 
nd munity’s purses there is 
ilt but one haunting nightmare that leaves them weak, 
pn trembling, terror-stricken — a run on the bank! 
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For several days something 
approaching chaos ensued. 
ce Neither bankers nor officials of 
e- the United States Veterans’ 
I Bureau, which is charged with 
Ly administration of the Adjusted 
S- Compensation Act, had antici- 
ig pated such a demand for loans 
S, on the certificates, which do 
in not begin to mature until 
in eighteen years hence. As a 
y result, banking institutions 
y were unprepared for the on- 





slaught of borrowers. Few 
bankers had familiarized them- 
selves with the technicalities of 
the law. In fact, it is of record 
that so important a financial 
institution as the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, 
a few months previously, had 
loaned a veteran the full face 
value of his certificate, a care- _Keystone 
less proceeding that, unless the 
borrower conveniently dies in 





BRIG. GEN. FRANK T. HINES 
HEAD OF THE VETERANS’ BUREAU, WHICH EXECUTES THE 
PROVISIONS OF THE ADJUSTED COMPENSATION ACT 





the watchword of bank- 
ers everywhere, thousands of requests for loans were 


‘refused. Presto! Indignant veterans stampeded 


their Congressmen, their patriotic organizations, 
and the Veterans’ Bureau with complaints of such 
refusals. There was no general policy prescribed. 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, is also a director of the Continental Trust 
Company in Washington. Yet he could not prevail 
on his fellow directors to have that bank accept the 
certificates as security for loans generally. Nine out 
of ten applicants were refused. On the other hand, 
the Mellon Bank in Pittsburgh, controlled by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who was perhaps the 
most active opponent of the Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Act from the moment of its introduction, ad- 
vertised in the daily papers of that city that it would 
make loans on any certificate without discrimination. 

Adjusted compensation was 
provided by Congress in a form 
which is actually a paid-up 
twenty-year endowment life- 
insurance policy. It was the 
intent of the framers of the act 
to discourage promiscuous bor- 
rowing. Every feature was cal- 
culated to protect the best 
interests of the veteran. Under 
no circumstances could he 
hypothecate his reward. And 
in that connection it is worth 
recording that several delega- 
tions of money changers seized 
upon the recent uproar as an 
excuse to urge changes in the 
law in that respect, ostensi- 
bly as a friendly act to the 
veterans. They met with no 
success whatever. 

More than five out of every 
‘six veterans of the World War 
have been issued adjusted com- 
pensation certificates. 
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On September 30, 1926, 3,015,000 policies having 
a face value of $3,100,000,000 were outstanding. 
Under the law no loan could be secured on the cer- 
tificates before the expiration of two years from the 
date of issue. The maximum amount that could be 
borrowed at that time was eight and one half per 
cent of the face value, an average of around $go. 
Should every veteran holding a policy borrow the 
maximum amount provided by law, it would this 
year require $215,000,000 to meet payments. The 
Veterans’ Bureau has available in liquid assets 
between $300,000,000 and $400,000,000 ‘at the 
present moment. It is not mandatory for banks to 
make loans on the certificates, but under the law they 
are amply protected against loss. They may discount 
such notes at two per cent above the interest rate 
prevailing in their local Federal Reserve district. 
And should the veteran fail to redeem the note, 
the bank may forward it for collection to the 
Veterans’ Bureau where, General Hines has issued 
assurance, he will refund the full amount within 
twenty-four hours. 


HE fact that many banks refused to accept the 

certificates as collateral for loans at first served 
to increase applicants at those banks, for many 
veterans delight in bear baiting those whom they 
feel to be unappreciative of their war service. Sev- 
eral regrettable incidents were recorded. It is quite 
conceivable that many who had no need or initial 
desire for a loan joined in the parade to swell the 
chorus of indignation. It is a queer psychology, that 
of the veteran who is professionally suffering injus- 
tice. John Thomas Taylor, chairman of the-National 
Legislative Committee of the American Legion 
relates an illuminating incident. For many months 
the Legion received hundreds of letters from vet- 
erans who had been unable to reinstate their war- 
risk insurance. The tenor of complaint was much the 
same. Disabilities resulting from service barred 
them from passing the physical examination neces- 
sary to reinstatement. Also, the majority complained 
that they were in no financial position to pay up 
back premiums due for the period in which policies 
had lapsed. While similar letters continued to pour 
in at a rapid rate, Mr. Taylor worked industriously 
for legislation to care for such cases. After many con- 
ferences with various Congressional committees and 
personal representations to the House and Senate 
leaders, a liberal law was enacted. The physical 
examination clause was waived. The Government 
agreed to accept the veteran as an insurance risk 
exactly as though his health was the same as it had 
been on the date he entered the service. So far as 
back premiums were concerned, the law provided 
that such amounts: need not be paid in cash, but 
would be deducted from the face value of the policy 
when it became due and payable. The complaining 
veterans were notified of the generous allowances 


made them, but with a surprising result. To date, 
exactly twenty-four ex-service men have taken 
advantage of the new law, despite the widest 
publicity. 

General Hines reported to President Coolidge on 
January 8 that the loan situation was well in hand. 
Melvin A. Traylor of Chicago, president of the 
American Bankers Association, promised the hearty 
codperation of members of that body in making 
loans against the certificates. Fear of red tape in 
connection with the payment of defaulted loans and 
doubt in the matter of proper identification of ap- 
plicants and genuineness of signatures were stated 
by Mr. Traylor as the reasons why banks generally 
have hesitated to loan freely on the certificates. The 
fact that few of the would-be borrowers are known 
at all to the bank employees necessitates caution. 

Yet five days after the date on which the first 
certificates became legal collateral the Veterans’ 
Bureau reported that 1,500 banks east of the Missis- 
sippi River had loaned to veteran holders a total of 
$1,000,000. The most difficult situation is in the 
South, where the great majority of certificate 
holders are negroes and the banks are conducted by 
and for whites. 

However, legislation has been proposed in both 
the House and Senate to facilitate the making of 
loans to veterans who cannot be accommodated 
at banking institutions. Although both Secretary 
Mellon and Chairman Green of the House Ways and 
Means Committee have expressed themselves as 
opposed to the Government’s making loans direct, 
it may be stated authoritatively that such legisla- 
tion will be enacted before March 4. The proposed 
law, sponsored in the House by Congresswoman 
Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts, and by 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas in the 
Senate, will extend authority to make loans to the 
Veterans’ Bureau, as well as to banks. This is a 
logical development, for it is safe to predict that 
ninety-five per cent of the certificates posted as 
collateral with banks will be redeemed by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau at the end of six months. 


ei aaah of insurance companies show that 
few customers who borrow on the security of 
their policies repay the loans. The majority of vet- 
eran borrowers are either unfortunate or improvi- 
dent, and they seek to take the cash and let their 
rewards go at that. The American Legion plans to 
conduct a campaign of education urging veterans to 
keep the value of their certificates unimpaired, 
emphasizing the increase in the loan value for every 
year the certificate is held up to the date of maturity. 
When the certificates reach the Veterans’ Bureau, 
the amount of the loan not repaid is noted thereon 
and interest against that amount is charged at the 
rate of six per cent, compounded annually. As 
the certificate must be (Continued on page 140) 
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HE appearance of “New Grub 
Street” (Modern Library) in a 
popular series is an indication, I 
suppose, that George Gissing still has a 
public in this country. After his death 
in 1903 his scholarly but colorless histori- 
cal novel, “Veranilda,” was published 
with an appreciative preface by Frederick 
Harrison, H. G. Wells wrote a sympa- 
thetic article about him the following 
year in The Monthly Review, and in 
1905 his last book appeared, “The House 
of Cobwebs,” with an admirable intro- 
duction by Thomas Seccombe. The rest is 
silence. Gradually, Gissing ceased to be 
mentioned, and today most of the twenty- 
three volumes of fiction for which he was 
responsible are out of print on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

That isolated novel among his works, 
“Veranilda,” dealing with the struggles of 
Italy and Rome during the Gothic in- 
vasion under Totila, was apparently the 
kind of fiction which it had always been 
his ambition to write, but he had to wait 
until the end of his life to indulge that 
desire. This is a characteristic irony of 
literary history, in which writers invari- 
ably reveal themselves as totally unaware 
of their strong points, and usually proud 
of some inconsiderable achievement. If 
Gissing has any claim to fame, it is surely 
because he shared with George Moore in 
the eighties the distinction of being the 
only other thoroughgoing, authentic, 
English naturalist of the Zola school. 
But whereas Moore’s early novels sold 
well, Gissing’s never had much more than 
a small circulating library sale. He clung, 
for that reason, to the three-volume form 
until its day was done, while Moore re- 
volted against it after the publication of 
his first novel, “A Modern Lover,” in 
the traditional manner required by the 
libraries. By another irony of literary 
history this fact keeps the name of 
Gissing high in the esteem of rare-book 
collectors, as clean copies of the old three- 
deckers are exceedingly rare and, in his 
case, very expensive. Many of them cost 
more than he made in a year of hard work. 


T has been repeatedly said in my hear- 

ing by publishers that the republication 
of a collected edition, or even a represent- 
ative selection, of Gissing’s novels would 
not meet with any success. He was too 
pessimistic, they say, and his drab sub- 
jects are of no interest to modern readers. 
Yet, “The Unclassed,” “Demos,” and 
“The Nether World” are no more drab 
than their contemporaries, “A Modern 
Lover,” “A Mummer’s Wife,” and 
“Esther Waters.” For many years before 





Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 





George Moore attempted to refurbish 
these works in his later manner, they sold 
widely and, up to the time of the World 
War, were available in paper-covered 
editions — costing sixpence. 

If those qualities are an obstacle to the 
success of Gissing, is it not strange that 
“New Grub Street” precisely should be 
chosen to represent him in a series in- 
tended for the widest popular consump- 
tion? This book, it has always seemed to 
me, was by far the bitterest indictment 
that the author ever drew up against 
society. He has described perhaps more 
horrible poverty and more heart-rending 
situations, but his postulates and his 
conclusions in “New Grub Street” are 
doubly damning. First, because his ex- 
position of suffering is restricted to a 
special class where intellectual hurt 
combines with spiritual and physical 
torture. Second, because the conditions 
described are as true today as they were 
in the ’eighties. The dilemma of the writer 
who has no flair for success and no ability 
to adapt himself to the exigencies of the 
literary market is as insoluble as ever. 

“New Grub Street” is assuredly not 
calculated to lure intellectual young peo- 
ple by the glamours of literary life. It is, 
for that reason, an excellent sermon, for I 
doubt if there is any other piece of fiction 
so dramatically and scrupulously vera- 
cious in its insistence upon the peculiar 
tragedies of that life and the infinite 
varieties of swinishness and imbecile 
injustice which adorn its course. Gissing 
has noted them all with a pen sharpened 
by bitter experience. As the book now 
sets off on a new lease of life in railway 
bookstalls and drug stores, how many 
aspirants, I wonder, will take it up and 
meditate upon the contrasted fates of 
Edwin Reardon and Jasper Milvain? In 
this land of optimism, I suppose, few will 
believe that Reardon’s fate is possible. 
Others, having the national pragmatic 
habit of mind, will not be able to under- 
stand why he could not compromise like 
Milvain. The main feeling will be that 








such suffering and privation as Reardon’s 
are, in this country, at least, inconceivable 
and avoidable by any man of sense. 

It is constantly said — and with a mis- 
leading element of truth — that there are 
no geniuses nowadays who starve for want 
of an opportunity to get a hearing; that 
publishers are in competition for authors, 
not authors for publishers. It is not to be 
denied that any American who thinks he 
can write will find no dearth of publishers 
willing to read his manuscripts, and far 
too many eager to publish them on the 
spot. There is also no lack of publications 
in which any person with the courage of 
his imbecility can make money by dis- 
playing it. But I think it is just as difficult 
for a writer of Reardon’s gifts and temper- 
ament to maintain his self-respect as ever. 
In fact, the very facility with which 
tenth-rate minds achieve success, both 
financial and otherwise, is as disastrous in 
its effect upon an American Reardon in 
1927 as the shabby privations of New 
Grub Street were in their effect upon 
Gissing’s hero. The terms and scales of 
value in the struggle he depicted would 
have to be altered to meet modern condi- 
tions, especially in America, though also 
in London to some extent. But the essen- 
tial character of the tragedy is the same. 


we does not some experienced 
and realistically minded American 
write the contemporary version of “New 
Grub Street”? One of Gissing’s characters 
was engaged upon a novel of “absolute 
realism in the sphere of the ignobly de- 
cent,” and that was the barrier to his 
success, as it was in reality the barrier to . 
Gissing’s. The ignobly decent does not 
matter much one way or the other 
nowadays. The patrons of “The Shanghai 
Gesture” are not so numerous as those 
who delight in “Abie’s Irish Rose,” 
though often identical. One may acquire 
fame and money by jeering at Main 
Street or by catering to it. The dilemma 
is no longer so simple as that with which . 
Gissing was faced. That, in fact, is why 
there is a good theme awaiting his suc- 
cessor. The latter will have to show what 
literary life means to a sensitive and 
educated man, when a vaudeville come- 
dian’s witticisms or enthusiasm can do 
more for a book than the criticism or 
recommendations of competent judges; 
when a scenario writer can make more in a 
few weeks than an honest novelist in 
twice that number of years; when a plati- 
tude multiplied a thousand times com- 
mands more remuneration than fifty 
thousand original ideas. Today Gissing’s 
sphere would be the decently ignoble. 
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What to Read in Psychology?’ 


NYONE with half an eye can see 
A that man’s stupendous vegetable 
plant of organized sentiments, 
which for many hundreds of years he has 
so assiduously nurtured, is withering at 
the base. Vitally speaking, homo sapiens 
stands once more upon bare earth. For 
science and analytical psychology, by un- 
dermining his religious fables, have left 
man faithless, unable to rationalize his 
conduct on a dramatic and cosmic scale. 
And when man cannot do that, life be- 
comes conventionally or instinctively 
automatic, a mean and paltry thing. 

For anyone aware of the circumstances, 

what assistance can psychology offer, 
what vitamines can it give him? A meagre 
store, one may admit, but do not judge too 
hastily. What is strictly new about modern 
psychology concerns itself with the un- 
conscious, and it is of this that I write. I 
have been asked to discuss the literature 
and to name some books. There are no 
cultivated flowers in modern psychologi- 
cal literature, and the glass flowers, those 
pulseless abstractions of academic rati- 
ocination, are mostly in the Germanic 
Museum. We are forced to choose between 
a multiplicity of weeds and a few wild 
flowers native to the banks of the Danube 
and the Zurich Sea. 

Freud fired the first shot. A shot that 
really was heard around the world. Like 
Paracelsus Bombastus, the first chemist, 
and most great innovators, Bruno, 
Luther, Rousseau, Ibsen, Wagner, and the 
rest, he is part vulgarian. Otherwise, how 
could he have had the grossness, even in 
the name of truth, to insult the fastidious 
sensibilities of a hothouse world? 

And after Freud, one deluge of psycho- 
analytical literature; until the public, be- 
fuddled and nonplused by fantastic and 
contradictory hypotheses hot from the 
brains of Freud’s disciples, holds up its 
hands in horror. It would be relatively 
simple if the functioning human mind 
could be described quantitatively, or at 
least intelligibly, in terms of something 
else. But psychology is and always will be 
more, or, if you like, less than a science. 
What is true and what is false? That is 
the question. 


HE theories of Freud and his follow- 

ers are based, for the most part, upon 
a prolonged and intimate experience with a 
great variety of psychologically disturbed 
persons. One case may take over a year 
of analysis — over a hundred hours of re- 
cording conscious memories, free associa- 
tions, and dreams. One case fully recounted 
would fill a volume. The physical chemist, 
in an afternoon, measures the behavior 


By Dr. Harry A. Murray 


of billions of molecules and records the 
statistical result. How many lifetimes are 
necessary to duplicate this procedure with 
human beings, compounded as they are of 
an infinity of diversities and complexities? 
Moreover, analysts vary more than micro- 
meters, and each series of analyzed cases 
should logically be preceded by an analysis 
of the analyst. 

I need hardly point out further difficul- 
ties. Their number is legion, and they are 
of such variety that the casual reader can 
never hope for critical certitude. But why 
is it necessary to voice fixed opinions? 
Why fall victim to the first infirmity in 
the development of a noble mind? The 
busy citizen may express his vehement 
prejudiced opinions for or against the 
theories evolved from the psychoanalytic 
procedure, but at best they will be rather 
criteria of his own temperament than 
assessments of the matter in hand. 


“ E who runs” probably knows all 

the psychology he needs; but if he 
is curious as to what all this psychological 
pother is about, he may enjoy “Psychol- 
ogy,” by Everett Dean Martin, a compre- 
hensive book. For her who dines out on 
psychology and for her suitors, and, in 
fact, for any inquiring mind who has grad- 
uated from imbecilities about glands and 
personality, “The Psychology of Insan- 
ity,” by Hart, and “Outline of Abnormal 
Psychology,” by McDougall, will furnish 
much good material for thought and con- 
versation. The practicing therapeutist 
relies principally upon Freud’s “Collected 
Papers,” Jung’s “Psychological Types,” 
“The Unconscious,” by Prince, and two 
books of masterful description by the 
great Janet, “ Névroses et Idées fixes” and 
“Les Obsessions et la Psychasthenie”’; 
but the interested layman may take his 
medicine in milder doses. He may delve 
with profit into “The Major Symptoms of 
Hysteria,” by Janet, and “Morbid Fears 
and Compulsions,” by Frink. The latter 
book takes the general reader over the 
quicksands of Freudianism, but lets him 
keep a stout heart. A man stands four- 
square only when he can swallow the most 
disturbing and shocking ideas and then 
dispassionately and good-naturedly digest 
them. If, after this initial plunge, the 
reader comes up for more, he may turn to 
“The Meaning of Psychology,” by C. K. 
Ogden, and follow, as his tastes dictate, 
the well-considered bibliography con- 
tained therein. If he feels the need of a 
general biological background, who is too 
smug to recommend to him Dorsey’s 
“Why We Behave Like Human Beings”? 
The two latter books will give him as 


much of Dr. John B. Watson as he needs 
and will prepare him for Koffka’s “The 
Growth of the Mind.” 

Suppose this ‘general reader, however, 
happens to be a pondering man, one who 
torments himself about definitions, inter- 
nal consistencies, and philosophical im- 
plications. Suppose that he winces and 
writhes at the undisciplined pseudo- 
scientific discourses of the psychoanalytic 
dogmatists. Let this man turn confidently 
to the “Meaning of Meaning,” by C. K. 
Ogden and I. A. Richards, with expecta- 
tions of new depths of understanding. Let 
him persevere despite its literary style and 
there will open to his vision sun-kissed 
vistas of pure luminosity. Finally, if he 
feels fit and in good mid-winter trim, he 
may have the endurance, and the effort 
will repay him, to follow the imprint of 
Broad’s ground grippers through the 
mazes of “The Mind and Its Place in 
Nature.” : 

And now come less substantial but more 

exciting books exposing many fields of 
human endeavor. For, based on the same 
kind of circumstantial evidence as is the 
theory of evolution, and almost equally 
obvious, is the hypothesis that derives all 
ideal and divine love, as well as the crea- 
tive instinct in art, from the principle of 
Eros. To describe the phenomenon, an 
emergent process is conceptualized, meta- 
phorically named sublimation. To this 
domain, covered a decade ago by William 
James’ “The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience,” Leuba’s most recent book will 
perhaps furnish the best introduction. 
“The Psychology of Religious Mysticism” 
throws new light on the Christian mystic’s 
substitution of divine yearning for human 
love, and the nature of the mental proc- 
esses consequent to that substitution. 


E may put a period to the pilgrim- 

age by an excursion into the domain 
of psychological biography in which many 
frolic but few dance gracefully. Of the few, 
Katherine Anthony, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
and Van Wyck Brooks are distinguished. 
Unhappily, there is no competent book on 
esthetics from the modern psychological 
standpoint; but “The Principles of Liter- 
ary Criticism,” by Richards, is an impor- 
tant book in its field —a crucial book, 
some have claimed. 

This ends a course of reading which, out 
of respect to space and time, has been 
arbitrarily selected. It should graduate a 
man a keener observer of his times, even 
though it provides no nourishment for his 
spirit, nor makes him a feeling participant 
in the swelling undertow. For that, he 
must be initiated into deeper mysteries. 
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The Armies of the First French Republic 
and the Rise of the Marshals of 
Napoleon I, By the late Col. Ramsay 
Weston Phipps. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch. 
$6.00, 


A™ student of the Napoleonic 
episode would do well to consult 
this admirable study of the material of 
Napoleon’s greatness. Colonel Phipps 
died before the publication of his studies; 
his heirs have done wisely in starting the 
publication of his manuscripts with this 
introductory volume, this prologue before 
the curtain goes up on the vivid drama of 
the Bonapartist scene. Thoroughly docu- 
mented, a work of really immense scholar- 
ship, this book is also the treatise of an 
experienced and seasoned military man, 
who can view the extraordinary develop- 
ment of the revolutionary armies, not as 
a romantic phenor enon, but as an explica- 
ble military incident. He traces the shift- 
ing history of the armies which were 
to become the formidable weapons of 
Napoleon as it were from within. His 
story is the story of units and individual 
soldiers as well as of commanders and 
campaigns. It is the first successful at- 
tempt that I have seen in English to 
translate the cannon fodder and grognards 
of the Napoleonic legend into authentic 
military history. One hopes that the 
publication of the balance of Colonel 
Phipps’ studies will not be delayed or for 
any reason abandoned. 


* ee * * 


. 


More Miles. By Harry Kemp. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $3.00. 


ALLING upon a seemingly inex- 
haustible vitality and his immense 
experience of the world of rogues, half 
rogues, vagabonds,. actors, poets, Bo- 
hemians, and plain tramps, Harry Kemp 
writes another novel. Considering its 
lack of structure, — and there may well 
be a subtle one I have not discovered, — 
this novel of detached adventures has 
sustained vitality. Even the boredoms of 
the author are exciting. 


* ee * * 


This Day’s Madness. By the author of 
“Miss Tiverton Goes Out.” Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50. 


HIS very competent and intriguing 

novel suggests to some seventh or 
eighth sense that it was written prior to 
“Miss Tiverton Goes Out” —or else 
written rather hurriedly afterwards. With 
all its competence it lacks the sure-footed 
precision which made “ Miss Tiverton” so 


New Books in Brief Review 


unusual and extraordinary a first novel. 
In this instance, the authoress finds her- 
self and her heroine involved in so tangled 
a mesh of psychology that only the most 
vigorous slashings and cuttings can pos- 
sibly win their liberty. It is a novel of 
genuine distinction and one’s only un- 
favorable comment is relative. Compared 
with its predecessor, in some small re- 
spects it is not quite up to sample. 


** *e * * 


Desert: A Legend. By Martin Armstrong. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


NATOLE FRANCE, with his singular 
faculty of blending erudition with 
plots of human frailty, wrote the famous 
“Thais.” Mr. Armstrong taking a story of 
the same kind, about ancient Alexandria 
and desert hermits has ‘given us a rather 
précieuse novel. There are carven sentences 
here and painted carvings in this old tale of 
temptation in the desert, but something is 
lacking. Either the author should attempt 
a more perfect historical creation or a 
freer and more vivid novelization. 


**e* Ke K * 


A British Fusilier in Revolutionary Boston. 
_ Edited by Allen French. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $3.50. 


PON the wealth of fact and fancy 

surrounding the opening battles 
of the Revolution, Allen French’s book, 
“The Day of Concord and Lexington,” 
cast a great clarifying light. A sympa- 
thetic historian, unmoved by nationalist 
bias, Mr. French pieced together a fasci- 
nating account, not only of the skirmishes 
which made April 19, 1775, so memo- 
rable a day, but of the surrounding events. 
The book gently removed the occasion 
from its pedestal and restored it to a more 
human base. It seems needless to record 
that in editing this fragment of the diary 
of Lieut. Frederick Mackenzie, adjutant 
of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, who marched 
out to Lexington with Percy’s relief, the 
same care and painstaking desire to clarify 
doubtful points are present. 

The main part of this book is devoted 
to that portion of Lieutenant Mackenzie’s 
diary which begins with January 5, 1775, 
and ends with April 30 of the same year, 
including, therefore, not only the action 
of the nineteenth, but the military orders 
and movements which prefaced and 
followed it. The diarist is an excellent 
reporter: there is just enough personal 
opinion to illuminate the bare facts of 
his day-to-day life in troubled Boston. 
Though his sympathies are naturally 
with the British, he reveals none of the 


animus against the colonists which some 
of the younger officers have recorded in 
their memoirs. A long letter describing 
the voyage to America on a troopship 
prefaces the diary. 


**e * *K * 


The Poetry of Nonsense. By Emile Cam- 
maerts. New York: E. P. Dutton.& 


Co. $1.75. 


VERYONE who has marveled at 
the peculiar joy to be found in Ed- 
ward Lear’s poetry, or say the poem of the 
“Jabberwock” which to Alice herself 
seemed very pretty but “rather hard to 
understand,” will enjoy these five essays 
on nonsense. Nonsense poetry, or nonsense 
prose, for that matter, is of course very 
much more than nonsense, as everyone 
knows who has truly thrilled to “Far 
and few, far and few are the lands where 
the Jumblies live,” or to Gilbert’s “The 
Hunting of the Snark”; and here that 
secret is sought by a sympathetic critic. 


*e eK * 


The Long Old Road in China. By Langdon 
Warner. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $5.00. 


OME of the marvels which a modern 
but equally courageous Marco Polo 
may find in China are here recounted, and 
though this book is the straightforward 
story of an expedition undertaken by an 
American in the interests of Chinese art 
and of Harvard University, it has all the 
glamour of a romance by Conrad. The 
Long Old Road is the same by which cen- 
turies ago the story of Buddha was 
brought out of China to India, by which 
the silks of the East bound for Rome were 
exchanged for jade and for ponies, and 
finally in 1917-18 the route over which 
thousands of refugees, after the break-up 
of the Russian armies, found their way 
back into Russia. The magic cities of old 
China and the excitement of discovering 
them are described by a man who has 
the knack of infecting words with his 
own ardor. 
** * * * 
Odalisque. By L. M. Hussey. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HIS is a pretty good first novel — 

not so much for its style or its atmos- 
phere, but because the author tells a 
straightforward story in a manner of 
absolute veracity. Most of the events 
described take place in Venezuela, which 
Mr. Hussey knows backward and for- 
ward. This exotic setting and the story 
are bound together in a very modest but 
convincing whole. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


HE United States is still to lift its 
figurative nose in the air and pass 
by on the other side of the street 
whenever a meeting with Turkey is 
imminent. For on January 18 the Sen- 
ate, after a two weeks’ de- 
wane ean eq bate in executive session, 
rejected the Lausanne 
Treaty, which would have patched up 
relations with Turkey broken off in 1917 
when the United States entered the World 
War. The vote was §0 to 34, falling short 
by six votes of the requisite two-thirds 
majority. The Lausanne Treaty was 
signed in August, 1923, and since that 
time, determined opposition to it has been 
voiced from various quarters. The Demo- 
cratic National Convention in 1924 
adopted a plank condemning it because 
“it barters legitimate American rights 
and betrays Armenia for the Chester 
concession.” In April, 1926, 110 Episcopal 
bishops, headed by Bishop Manninc of 
New York, protested vigorously against 
the Treaty’s ratification, upon substan- 
tially the same ground which the Demo- 
cratic party had taken, holding out for 
the so-called “Wi son award” respecting 
Armenia. 

Briefly stated, the facts of the matter 
are that in 1920, Mr. Witson or his 
advisers drew the bound- 
aries for an independent 
Armenia. Had Turkey 
agreed to the establishment of the Armen- 
ian republic, she would have been forced 
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to surrender a large amount of the territory 
remaining to her after the loss of Meso- 
potamia, Syria, and Palestine. Inciden- 
tally, Armenians had not been in a 
majority in a considerable portion of this 
territory since their kingdom collapsed 
some five centuries ago. Mr. Witson’s 
action in drawing up the boundaries of 








this state was purely informal. In no 
sense was it binding upon the United 
States, either legally or morally. 

The “legitimate American rights” 
which the Treaty is said to barter are 
special privileges which have been enjoyed 
by American citizens, schools, and hos- 
pitals. These, somewhat 
- similar to the Chinese rights, 
“Open Door” €xempted Americans — to- 

gether with nationals of 
other countries — from arrest, trial, or 
punishment by Turkish authorities. They 
also made Americans subject only to such 
taxes as our Government might agree to. 
The “Chester concession” was the right 
granted by the Turkish Government to 
Admiral CuHEsTER previous to the 1923 
conference to dig for oil and build rail- 
ways over a considerable portion of 
Turkey. No attempt was ever made to 
hold out for this concession. Mr. Hucues, 
then Secretary of State, has explained 
that the effort of the United States “was 
directed toward the maintenance of the 
‘open door’ and the assurance of a square, 
but not preferred, deal to Americans.” 

The fight for ratification in the Senate 
was led by Senator WitL1aM E. Borau of 
Idaho, chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. Senator Wiiu1am H. Kina, 
Democrat, of Utah led the 
opposition. After the vote 
had been taken, Senator 
Kine announced that “the treaty was op- 
posed upon three major grounds; namely, 
that it failed to provide for the fulfillment 
of the WiLson award to Armenia, guaran- 
tees for protection of Christians and non- 
Moslems in Turkey, and recognition by 
Turkey of American nationality of former 
subjects of Turkey.” Since the vote was 
taken with the Senate in executive session, 
the roll call was kept secret. With the 
Treaty now definitely discarded, it is not 
known what new moves will be taken to 
restore diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Turkey. Meanwhile, 
the situation of American citizens in Tur- 
key is expected to suffer. 

The Mexican situation, while still trou- 
bled and pregnant with possible clashes, 
looks brighter than at any time since the 
first of the year. On January 18, Senator 
JosepH T. Rosinson of 
Arkansas, Democratic floor 
leader, presented a resolu- 
tion in the Senate proposing arbitration of 
the controversy between the United 
States and Mexico. The resolution de- 
clared it to be “sound policy, consistent 
with the honor and best interest of the 
United States and promotive of interna- 
tional peace and good will to submit to 
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arbitration or to some impartial tribunal 
empowered to apply the principles of in- 
ternational law, the diplomatic controver- 
sies with Mexico relating to the alleged 
retroactive and confiscatory provisions of 
the petroleum and alien land ownership 
statutes asserted by Mexico to have been 


- enacted under the 1917 Constitution of 


the Mexican Republic.” 

The Administration is heartily in ac- 
cord with the principle of arbitration in 
the present difficulty and has announced 
that it is seeking to employ this very 

_. course in straightening out 

Mr. — the differences. Earlier Jan- 

grees 

uary numbers of THE INDE- 

PENDENT have explained the points at 
issue between the two Governments — 
that according to Mexican law, conces- 
sions acquired by oil promoters which 
were not confirmed before December 31, 
1926, reverted to the Government. So far, 


._Mexico has not ordered the confiscation of 


any of these oil properties. Our State 
Department contends the law to be con- 
fiscatory in so far as it applies to proper- 
ties and concessions acquired previous to 
the promulgation of the 1917 constitution. 
The same applies to the alien land law. 
Arbitration proceedings, if they are actu- 
ally begun — would take up these par- 
ticular points. 

Senator J. THomas HEF.in of Alabama 
stirred up the ire of his Democratic col- 
leagues in the Senate on January 18 by a 
continuation of his charges that the Ro- 
man Catholic organization 
of the Knights of Columbus 
is attempting to foment war 
between the United States and Mexico. 
The reason for the K. of C.’s action the 
Senator believes to be the separation of 
church and state in Mexico which went 
into effect last July. The Alabama Senator 
had previously made the same charge 
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THE BIG FOUR OF THE BALLOT-BOX PROBE 


SENATOR REED OF MISSOURI IS INVESTIGATING THE CHARGE THAT THERE WERE ILLEGALITIES IN THE 

ELECTION TO THE SENATE OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM S. VARE OF PENNSYLVANIA. LEFT TO RIGHT ARE 

CONGRESSMAN VARE, SENATOR REED, WILLIAM B. WILSON, THE DEMOCRAT WHOM VARE DEFEATED, AND 
MAYOR W. FREELAND KENDRICK OF PHILADELPHIA 


without exciting any particular comment, 
but the blast on January 18 brought sound 
denunciation upon his head. Senator 
WituiaM Case. Bruce of Maryland, an 
Episcopalian, was the first to attack 
HEF Lin’s charge, claiming it to be “the 
flimsiest bubble that ever found lodgment 
in an empty head.” Senator REED of Mis- 
souri followed the Maryland Democrat, 
and in his remarks came an unexpected 
word of loyalty for the Administra- 
tion. “Cavin Coo.ipGE is not going to 
march an army into Mexico over a con- 
troversy relating to religion,” he said, 
“and nobody is going to let him do it if he 
tries. I hold no brief for Mr. Coo.ipcE and 
his subordinates, but I believe they will 
protect the best interests of the United 
States.” Senator REED accused Senator 
Her in directly of bringing the religious 
issue into a discussion which had been 
entirely free from it, characterizing reli- 
gious bigotry as “the slime of intolerance 
and the child of ignorance.” Mr. REED is a 
Presbyterian. 

Three Roman Catholic Senators, 
Watsu of Massachusetts, RANsDELL of 
Louisiana, and Asuurst of Arizona, also 
entered the lists against the now thor- 
_. oughly enraged HEF.in. 

poreeey Said Senator AsHURST: 

“The trouble with the 
Senator is this: He voted for the World 
Court, and the Ku-Klux Klan do not 
want the Court and they held a big 
convention in Atlanta and said: ‘We 
have got to get rid of such a man as 
Herun.’ And he got scared, and thinks 
now in order to reinstate himself with the 
Ku-Klux Klan, he must attack che 
Catholic Church.” 
Below the Rio Grande, however, a 


first-class religious war seems to have 
been launched, led by Archbishop Fran- 
cisco Orozco y JimiNnEzZ, who has rallied 
his followers about him under the cry of 
“Long live Christ the King!” The revo- 
lution, so far confined to the state of 
Jalisco, is said to have accounted already 
for the lives of some two hundred rebels, 
and it is not known how many Federal 
soldiers. The Government, under direc- 
tion of President PLutarco Extas CALLEs, 
is rushing troops to oppose the rebellious 
element. The movement was a surprise, 
coming as it did upon the heels of an 
announcement that the episcopate had 
issued orders forbidding any priests to 
take part in anything but peaceful op- 
position to the Cates Government. 
Latest developments in the Nicaraguan 
crisis, which was fomented by the ap- 
pearance of a fair-sized United States 
force of Marines and bluejackets in that 
troubled Central American 
republic, include the re- 
ported refusal of President 
Apo.ro D1az to accept arbitration of the 
points at issue by the President of Costa 
Rica, Don Ricarpo Jiminez OREAMUNO. 
The Costa Rican executive, charges 
Diaz, is favorable to the Liberal forces 
which are trying to oust him and make 
good the claim of Dr. Juan B. Sacasa to 
the Presidency of Nicaragua. President 
D1az continues his allegations that 
Mexico is aiding his opponents, stating 
that no Central American country could 
fairly mediate in the present difficulty 
through fear of Mexican intervention. 
The state of affairs in China is still 
deemed serious, though few new develop- 
ments have been reported during the 
past week to alter the situation. Great 
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Britain is said to have definitely orientated 
its policy toward treaty revision with the 
hope of reaching a peaceful 
settlement of the grave 

Still Grave ‘disturbances which have 

een largely directed 
toward British nationals.’ One of their 
difficulties, of . course, is to decide 
upon the identity of the responsible 
parties with whom to negotiate, but it 
seems obvious that the Cantonese Na- 
tional Government, which controls South 
China, must be approached. In fact, the 
new British Minister to China is said to 
have instructions to deal directly with 
EuceNne CueEn, Foreign Minister of the 
Cantonese Government. Meanwhile, the 
situation in Hankow is said to be vir- 
tually unchanged with British banks and 
business firms giving the Chinese a taste 
of their own boycott medicine. For since 
the attack of January 2, British bankers 
and merchants have kept their offices 
tightly closed, a fact which is said to have 
caused the Cantonese a great deal of 
concern and to have done as much as 
anything toward quieting the turbulent 
situation. Which would seem to be ample 
indication that the Chinese are too good 
traders to offer a fertile field for Bolshe- 
vistic propaganda. 

GeorcE YOouNG, seventeen-year-old 
Toronto youth, plunged into the waters 
of the San Pedro Channel at 11.24 A.M. on 
Janaury 16, an obscure young man who 
had come all the way to 
California on a_ battered 
motor cycle to compete for 
the $25,000 prize offered by WiLiIAM 
WRIGLEY, JR., to the winner of a race from 
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Catalina Island to Point Vicente on the 
mainland. At 3.08.30 a.m. on January 17, 
he emerged from the surf at the goal, 
famous. Out of a field of 102 men and 
women, he was the only one to finish. The 
distance of the course is twenty-two 
miles. 

Tennessee’s “monkey law” was de- 
clared constitutional by the State supreme 
court on January 16, although the court 
reversed the decision of July 18, 1925, 

2 by which Joun Tuomas 
Law” Unie 4 SCOPES, instructor in biology 

in the Rhea County High 
School was convicted of having taught 
that man is descended from a lower order 
of animals contrary to the anti-evolution 
law. Scopes’ conviction was reversed on 
a technicality. Judge Ratston, who tried 
the case, assessed a fine of $100 upon him; 
whereas it appears that the State laws of 
Tennessee forbid a judge to fine a man 
more than $50. Larger fines must be 
assessed by jury. By reversing the de- 
cision against Scopes, Tennessee has 
frustrated for the time being the efforts of 
the lawyers who defended the young 
instructor to bring the case to the Supreme 
Court at Washington with the intention 
of gaining a final ruling upon monkey-law 
legislation. The lawyers now declare that 
they will ask for a rehearing of the case, 
despite the fact that the supreme court 
at Nashville has urged the Attorney- 
General to drop the whole matter since 
Scopes is no longer in the employ of the 
State. 

The Navy Department has issued a call 
for construction bids upon two huge rigid 
dirigibles, three times the size of the 
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Shenandoah. These craft were author- 
ized by Congress last year but no 
ans eeeiee funds have og as m 
. 319. appropriated for them. The 
Natit dirigibles are desired for the 
purpose of scouting at sea; they must be 
equipped to carry machine guns and small 
airplanes capable of being launched and 
returned to the parent ship in flight. 
Their cruising radius is set at 2,500 miles. 
Almost entire freedom is allowed the 
designer, the only requisite being that his 
design shall stand the tests of aérody- 
namics. Bids will be closed on May 16. 

The Senate’s first move in the inves- 
tigation of the means by which Congress- 
man WiiaM S. Vare of Pennsylvania 
was elected to the Senate was to impound 

ballot boxes, registration 

Under Way lists, and all other para- 

phernalia used in_ the 
November elections. These will be trans- 
ported to Washington where, under the 
keen eyes of Senator James A. REED, the 
charge will be investigated that Senator- 
elect VARE was chosen illegally. W. FrEE- 
LAND KEnprick, mayor of Philadelphia, 
and Congressman Vare have already 
appeared before Senator Reep in Wash- 
ington. The Senate has appropriated 
$15,000 to carry through the investi- 
gation. 

The supreme court has decided that 
Congress has the right to compel the 
attendance of witnesses at 
committee investigations. 
Failure of individuals to ap- 
pear when summoned makes them liable 
to be held in contempt of court. This 
extremely important decision was handed 
down in the case of Mal S. Daugherty 
who refused to testify in the oil-scandal 
investigation. 


More Power 
to Congress 
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The Editor Steps Down 


Y no means the least interesting 
portion of the Editor’s day is de- 
voted to reading-and answering the 

letters of blame and praise which form a 
certain part of the daily grist. It would be 
interesting some'day to balance the knocks 
against the boosts and see on which side 
the scales tipped. Without being statis- 
tically certain, it seems nevertheless safe 
to venture that —so far as Toe INDE- 
PENDENT is concerned — letters in un- 
restrained praise of our general policy 
come about equally with letters of un- 
restrained abuse. And if this is true, it 
seems perfectly fair to regard the nice 
balance complacently, since it is mani- 
festly true that disgruntled persons are 
far more likely to fit words to their mood 
than are those who are merely pleased. 
Once in a while we Bet such a reaction as 
Chauncey Thomas of Denver, Colorado, 
displayed in the letter which appeared in 
our January 8 issue. Mr. Thomas wasn’t 
particularly annoyed at THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, but at magazines in general which, 
he feels, are all afraid to publish anything 
really “important.” Mr. Thomas is an 
editor, and therefore his comments are 
doubly interesting because they are made 
with the full knowledge of an editor’s 
problems. Now he has written again. He 
is not backing down in this second letter; 
he is only explaining a bit further the 
circumstances which induced his earlier 
blast. A portion of his letter states: 


My conscience pinches me. It is none of 
my business how anyone runs his magazine 
or his family, and I had no business butting 
in. But I was so double-damned disgusted 
that night because I couldn’t find anything 
to read that I chalked up your ad with 
frank comments just for company. Ex- 
cuse me. 

{ Not because I did that, but because it 
is actually true, you.run one of the best of 
the present magazines, even if that is lean 
praise. Things come in waves, and today 
the magazines are in the trough. We men 
are more slavish to fashion than the women 
folks, and editors are a timid lot — I’m 
one myself. For example, when I was 
editing Outdoor Life some five to six years 
ago for half a year while the “sole owner, 
editor, and manager” was annoying goats 
in Alaska, a friend of mine with a candid 
disposition came into the office and asked: 
“Why the devil do you put in such a lot 
of fool junk? About ten per cent of it is 
readable, the rest is fool feed.” “‘ Because 
ninety per cent of my readers are fools,” 
I replied. He would not believe it, and left 
wagging his head like a mule with a fly in 
his ear. But the circulation increased some- 
thing over ten per cent during my six 
months with the blue pencil and proved 
the fact. 

{The long life of the Police Gazetie is some- 
thing for any editor to ponder. Compared 
to the death of McClure’s, for example. 
Muckraking killed McClure’s. Ever notice 


how every magazine and every responsible 
magazine owner and editor went broke 
who took part in that flood of ditch clean- 
ing about twenty-five years ago? And for 
what good? The same old game goes right 
on, and will always go on, just as it has 
from Egypt to Kingdom Come. Hence, my 
mild interest in your Tennessee-Republi- 
can story. What of it? “Awful” on paper 
as usual, but the common practice of the 
land. The answer is that fool laws are no 
account. When a law won’t fit human 
nature, better keep it off the books. Amer- 
ica today is a lawless nation for the simple 
reason that it is impossible to obey the 
laws. Too many idiotic ones. The idea that 
law is a cure-all is one of the several Amer- 
ican delusions. Another is that the major- 
ity rule. They never did, never will, because 
they never can. One good head can rule a 
hundred numskulls, and does. 


Mr. Thomas is on dangerous ground 
when he attacks the “divine right of the 


. majority” which, is the American substi- 


tute, the divine right of kings. But the 
remainder of his letter clarifies his posi- 
tion. Generally, the Editor avoids pub- 
lication of such long excerpts from letters 
as this one. But in the present case, the 
comments seemed interesting enough to 
warrant breaking a rule. Mr. Thomas 
continued: 


The trouble in the United States is that 
everybody wants to govern everybody else, 
but do as he pleases himself. “‘Do as I say, 
not as I do,” is the very core of American 
government, officially and privately; 
hence, such articles as your Tennessee one 
are like Little Rollo who always helped 
the old ladies across the mud puddles; but 
Huck Finn is real life. Mark knew. And I 
believe you also prefer Huck to Rollo, 
who fortunately died early — the pup. 
Of course THE INDEPENDENT is perfectly 
free to publish learned and harmless essays 
on the whereas of which, but let any of us 
try running a series, say, about the Jap 
situation on the Pacific Coast. If effective 
it would chop U. P. and S. P. and G. N. 
stocks and bonds in two on Wall Street and 
cause a panic. Or take the Greaser story, 
the inside one. I know it; you know it 
doubtless. But would I run it? No more 
than you do, or would. It’s too hot to 
touch. And have you noted how our friends 
in Standard Oil, et a/., are never mentioned 
in this Fall-Sinclair-Doheny sob stuff? 
' The real story of that whole affair is of 
course public property, but not a paper 
dares run it. Your sheet would last about 
ten days if it tried. 
{| When I was learning the newspaper 
game I asked an old politician, “What's 
the gang going to do?” He looked at me 
as Mose might at a baby rabbit and gave 
birth then and there to one of the keenest, 
wisest summings up of politics I have ever 
heard: “Chauncey, the gang are those on 
the inside, the reformers are those on the 
outside. When the reformers get in, they 
become the gang, and when the gang get 
kicked out they become the reformers.” 
If you can beat that, let’s hear it. 


Yes, it is a keen summing up of politics 
—all too keen, so far as most cases are 
concerned. The Tennessee mess, however, 
which called forth Mr. Thomas’ com- 
ments and which was discussed in THE 
INDEPENDENT for December 4 under 
title of “Republicans for Revenue Only,” 
is a different story. Chary as we are of 
most reform movements, we regard that 
situation as a horse of a different color. 





N last week’s issue we published 

Senator Heflin’s frankly unfavorable 
opinion of THE INDEPENDENT, called forth 
by an editorial which upbraided the 
Alabama Senator for accusing the Federal 
judge and the jury, in the Fall-Doheny 
case of corruption, and for making various 
wild and unsupported assertions regard- 
ing the oil scandals of the Harding 
Administration. That Senator Heflin’s re- 
action has not been universally shared is 
revealed in a number of comments. Among 
them is a note from E. L. Mendenhall, 
principal of the Fond du Lac County 
Rural Normal School at Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. His letter is addressed to 
“The Editors” and says in part: 


I do not know which one of you writes 

those deliciously sarcastic editorials such 
as “A Muzzle for Heflin,” but you surely 
are contributing to the gayety of nations; 
also myself and class. 
{| It is very interesting to note the growth 
of appreciation of your INDEPENDENT by 
our pupils. They are graduating quite 
tapidly into Tue INDEPENDENT school. 





HAT do you like best about THE 
INDEPENDENT?” we have often 
asked enthusiastic readers. Most of them 
reply “the editorials,” but we find a 
goodly number taking a peep at the 
“Remarkable Remarks” before going 
further. R. Estecourt of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, is just a little doubtful of our 
intentions with regard to oné wh'ch ap- 
peared in the January 8 issue. He inquires: 
Was it satire that induced you to include 
the statement of a certain M. W. Royse 
that “in the airplane we have the means 
of reducing our present traveling time by 
400 per cent”? How can anything be 
reduced 400 per cent? 


We are frank to confess to Mr. Este- 
court that we are at as much of a loss as 
he to know anything can be reduced 400 
per cent. All of which seems to make the 
remark none the less “‘ remarkable.” 





EYWOOD BROUN, the genial 
columnist of the New York World, 

takes a dig at the article by John Farrar, 
editor of the Bookman, which appeared in 
our Christmas Book Number. Writing on 
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“Sex Psychology in Modern Fiction,” 
Mr. Farrar complained that modern 
authors have “succeeded, somehow, in 
making the abnormal if not palatable at 
least popular.” Mr. Broun objects: 


Mr. Farrar may not like the special 
types of abnormality which the Freudians 
and others have boosted into fiction. Still, 
it is no new thing for literature to be 
preoccupied with abnormality. . . . It is 
almost a necessary factor in human interest 

, that the character in a book or play who 
commands our attention shall be in some- 
wise alien to the herd. And in almost all 
beauty there is the shock and impact of 
strange things. 


The controversial series by Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, editor of the Christian 
Register, “Religious Liberty — the Great 
American Illusion,” which is concluded in 
this issue, has called forth many com- 
ments from our readers. Matthew Stin- 
son of Middletown, Connecticut, is one of 
those who believe that that Dr. Dieffen- 
bach is unduly alarmed by the situation 
today and summons numerous examples 
to prove his point. 


“Be still and know that I am God.” Dr. 
Dieffenbach bewails the fact that the pub- 
lic has tired of the fist-against-palm “‘lib- 
eralism” that disgraced the pulpits of 
America three years ago! 

{ Dr. Dieffenbach “protests too much”; 
he is unconvincing. He fails to see that 
there is more than one approach to re- 
ligion. Emotional preachers who Sunday 
after Sunday point the finger of scorn at 
some nearby “parson-obscurantist” are 
little credit to Christianity. 

Dr. Dieffenbach ought to read the 
works and follow the warnings of L. P. 
Jacks, a fellow Unitarian. The word “‘lib- 
eralism” is like a coin that has been worn 
pretty thin. 

{| There is a better spirit among Chris- 
tians today than ever before. Has Dr. 
Dieffenbach heard of the “Copec” con- 
ference, the Stockholm conference, the 
Maline Conversations? What of the sym- 
pathetic treatment and study of the great 
Eucharistic Congress at Chicago by 
practically all the, editors of non-Roman 
religious journals? 

{| Mere Keasitism, cries of “No Popery,” 
the playing-up of obscure preachers who 
have recently “read a pamphlet on 
Darwin” — this is unimportant. 





DITORIALLY, the Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, Evening Tribune accuses 

us of iconoclasm with an eye to the box 
office for the sentiment expressed in our 
editorial article of December 18, “The 
Curse of Christmas.” It is not often that 
we are accused of iconoclasm, and when 
the charge is coupled with the further one 
that the iconoclasm — if such, indeed, it 
be — was deliberately inspired by a desire 
to pander to what the Tribune seems to 
feel is a particularly profitable taste just 
now, then it is worth a passing comment. 


“The Curse of Christmas” was not writ- 
ten in any spirit of iconoclasm, but rather 
in one of protest against the almost uni- 
versal absence of a religious note in the 
Christmas spirit of today. “Santa Claus 
stole Christmas and turned the Feast of 
the Adoration of the Christ into the Feast 
of the Adoration of Things,” we said, and 
went on to deplore the fact that often- 
times the giving of gifts is not a manifes- 
tation of the spirit of generosity, but a 
satisfaction of “one’s sense of social 
obligation.” No, THE INDEPENDENT was 
not deploring the present spirit of Christ- 
mas from a materialistic motive; but 
rather its hope was that from the editorial, 
readers might have recalled to them some 
of the simple reverence for good things 
which the festival originally included. 





This issue sees a return to our columns 
of Samuel Taylor Moore who will be 
remembered as the author of a great many 
interesting articles which have appeared 
in THE INDEPENDENT during the past two 
years. In December, 1924, he reported the 
collapse of the Klan in Indianapolis during 
the last days of the Stevenson régime; 
later, a trip aboard the Coast Guard cut- 
ter, Tampa, furnished material for the 
earliest first-hand account of the Coast 
Guard’s drive against rum runners. The 
start of the aviation controversy en- 
gendered by Col. William Mitchell was 
paralled by Captain Moore’s series upon 
the state of aviation in this country. 
Announcement of further articles by him 
will be made shortly. 





From Washington comes the following 
appreciation of THE INDEPENDENT by 
R. C. Edmondson: 


It is my pleasure to praise you for the 
uniform independence and liberality of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, both as to its editorial 
expressions and its contributed articles. 
I take at least half a dozen weekly and 
monthly publications with the particular 
design of getting facts, views, and argu- 
ments on all sides of major public ques- 
tions. I find THE INDEPENDENT among the 
most trustworthy sources for these, besides 
being scholarly and interesting. 


It seems almost beside the point to 
express gratitude to Mr. Edmondson for 
this generous tribute. The Editors are 
keenly appreciative of such friendly com- 
ments, as indicative of the growing regard 
for THE INDEPENDENT’s adherence to the 
highest stands of vigorous journalism. We 
do not know whether Mr. Edmondson al- 
ways agrees with the position which THE 
INDEPENDENT takes upon important mat- 
ters. We rather imagine that he does not. 
But we are happy to note in his letter, 
and in the comments of other subscribers, 
a tendency to regard our editorial opinions 
as expressing clear, logical stands reached 
after the most careful weighing of the 
evidence upon both sides of the question. 


The Upheaval in China 


(Continued from page 124) 


In their opinion, in order to unite China, 
it is imperative that the functions and 
powers of central and provincial govern- 
ments should be clearly and properly 
defined. The first theory has been put into 
practice and has failed. Yuan Shih-kai’s 
military machine has proved to be one of 
the most destructive and costly weapons 
known. The million men in uniform today 
consume about four fifths of the country’s 
revenues, and yet China is still in a state 
of chaos. A movement is now on foot 
to establish provincial constitutions 
among the independent provinces. Both 
Chekiang and Hunan have adopted such 
Constitutions. 

Though still in the background, young 
China is strongly in favor of the latter 
theory of government. The general opinion 
is that each province’should be ruled by a 
governor, to be elected by the people for a 
fixed term of office, whose powers and 
duties should be clearly defined in the 
provincial constitution. The national 
government should enact laws for the 
whole nation, direct its foreign affairs, 
provide and maintain the means of na- 
tional defense, build and control national 
systems of transportation, and provide for 
a national income. 

Young China believes that the prov- 
inces should look after their own affairs 
and compete among themselves. This 
spirit of friendly rivalry may bring out the 
best methods of education, of building the 
finest roads, of developing natural re- 
sources most scientifically, of protecting 
the life and property of citizens, and of 
providing as a whole the best and most 
efficient governments. 





Buddy Makes a Run on 
the Bank 


(Continued from page 132) 


redeemed before the owner can make 
application for its larger loan value in 
future years, it is unlikely that the present 
borrowers will profit further in cash. 
However, in case of death the beneficiaries 
will be protected for any balance due them. 
Just how many veterans will collect 
cash on their certificates at the first 
opportunity it is impossible to say. One 
official of the Veterans’ Bureau placed it 
as high as forty per cent, another as low 
as five per cent. Estimates at this time 
are not of much value. The important 
thing is that the threat of a new public 
agitation of the bonus issue, with attend- 
ant unpleasantness, is apparently passed. 
At the worst it will mean a few more clerks 
in the Veterans’ Bureau as an added 
government expense. The excitement at- 
tending buddy’s run on the bank has 
proved only a tempest in a teapot. 
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BOOK LOVERS 
Want distinctive STORIES 


Novels, books on Social, Economic, and 
Political problems, History, Biography, 
Travel, Adventure, Essays, Poems serious 
and humorous, etc. We examine and pub- 
lish any work found available. Your free 
copy, Books that get Public Hearing, ex- 
plains our service to Authors. 

Send for it now 

THE 
CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE CO. 

254 Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia 














OF — 


BOOKS 
for Discriminating Readers 
Religious Books a Specialty 
Biograp’ aie Fiction 


Che PILGRIM PRESS 
* BOOKSTORE + 


14 Beacon Street - Boston--19 S. LaSalle Street - Chicago 














WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration, criticism, sales 
service to those wishing to dispose of 
their manuscripts at highest prices. 
Terms on request. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602-B, San Francisco, Calif. 
































AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 


tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. ~ 


of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections p 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 








BOOK BASKETS FOR STEAMER GIFTS 
Filled with books and magazines $10 and $15. 
Special assortments $25 up. 
e specialize in Personal Selections 
ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 
598 Madison Avenue at 57th Street, New York 














Original Autographed Letters of Celebrities 
of all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
Publisher ‘‘The Collector,’’ $1.00. Established 1887 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 





FOREIGN BOOKS 
Free catalogue of French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German books. State language desired. 
SCHOENHOF’S 
(Established 1856) 


387 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 





When you think of books think of 
THE R. L. JAMES BOOK Co. 


116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Send for Our Catalogues of Old and New Books 





BOOKS 
Send at once for new catalogue No. 100. 
THE GOLDEN GALLEON PRESS 
Rare Book Department 


Colorado Springs Box 1069 Colorado 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen-for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Re.icious Liserty — THE GREAT AMERICAN 
Intusion. 1. What facts can you produce that 
refute — or confirm — Lord Bryce’s assertion? Has 
your reading of American history tended to make 
you doubt the existence in colonial times of the 
general spirit of religious tolerance? Be specific in 
your answer. What was De Tocqueville’s opinion? 
2. Comment on the view expressed by Walter 
Lippmann and others that the majority may be 
wrong. 3. The essayist in this article raises an im- 
portant issue—the relation of religious belief to 
political practice. Phases of this issue are expressed 
in the various topics listed below. These topics may 
be discussed in either oral or written themes: 


(a) The Monarchial Theory Applied to Religion. 

(b) The Dangers of a State Church. 

(c) The Oligarchy of Moses. 

(d) The Democracy of Jesus. 

(e) The Religious Bias of Jefferson and of Hamilton. 

(f) The Influence of Religious Doctrines in the 
Political Affairs of Tennessee. 

(g) Is Religion a Private Affair? 

(h) Every Minister a Public Character. 

(i) Saint Paul and Politics. 

(j The Modern Theological School. 

(k) The Modern Church in Modern Politics. 


4. Those who find it profitable to organize their 
discussion in the form of a debate might try this 
question: Resolved — that politics in America should 
be entirely separated from religion. 

Tue UpHeavat 1n Cuina. 1 What is the signifi- 
cance of the word “transition” when used in con- 
nection with the political situation in China? 2. 
Discuss the causes which first led to an awakening 
-of the Chinese people in 1895. 3. In what way were 
the people twice led to believe that reform would 
come from the throne itself? How were they disap- 
pointed in each instance? 4. Describe a scene which 
might have taken place between the empress dowager 
and Emperor Kwang Hsu before the empress re- 
sumed regency, or between the Emperor and Kang 
Yu-wei. Why do you think Kwang Hsu was cap- 
tured and imprisoned? Who was responsible for his 
imprisonment — the dowager, or the people, or 
neither? 5. Some of you may be interested in in- 
vestigating the circumstances that led to the loss 
of Kowloon, the Liaotung Peninsula, Kwangchow, 
Weihaiwei, and Kiaochow. Locate these places on 
the map and determine, if you can, what physical 
characteristics may have influenced the political 
situations. 6. Tell the story of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
How did he go about to realize his ambitious dreams 
for China? What were they? 7. Discuss the situation 
leading to the establishment of Yuan Shih-kai as 
emperor, and his later downfall. 8. What does the 
author mean by saying that in China “wars are on 
the retail basis”? 9. How can you explain the fact 
that the volume of import and export trade between 
the United States and China has increased so tre- 
mendously despite the very unsettled conditions in 
China? 10. Why are foreigners safer in China than 

®the natives are? 11. What are the views of young 
China on the political situation? Do you believe the 
author of this article favors these views, or do you 
think he is on the side of those advocating a central- 
ized government? Which do you personally favor? 


Buppy Makes a Run on THE Bank.1.Comment 
on the effectiveness of this title. 2. Look up the 
“soldiers’ bonus issue” and be able to explain it 
fully. 3. How do you account for the attitude of 
the various banks toward the veterans’ requests for 
loans? Were you a banker, what would be your atti- 
tude? Defend your position. 4. Tell of the work 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 








accomplished by John Thomas Taylor, Chairman 
of the National Legislative Committee of the Ameri- 
can Legion.5. What probable changes in the law 
are likely to be made? What advice will the Ameri- 
can Legion probably give concerning veterans’ 
certificates? 








The Worker’s Wife 


HIS advertisement is about 
group insurance, a matter which 
is sure to come up for the 
consideration of modern business 
executives. Group insurance is no 


patent panacea for the employee 
problem; but it is a most potent 
help. 


Consider only one angle — 
the worker’s wife. 


In case of death or disability to her husband 
it is she and her children who benefit by 
group insurance. This means that she is 
going to help you in the matter of the man’s 
contentment and cooperation in his job. 

This is only one of many far-reaching 
influences involved in group insurance. 

We have two booklets, “Management, 
Men and Motives” and “Group Life In- 
surance,’’ which throw light on this question. 
Your local John Hancock office will be glad 
to send them to you, or they can be obtained 
by writing to Inquiry Bureau, 


ke RANCE ——. 


Boston. MassacnuserTs 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 
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SPECIAL PRICES for January Only 
peer frogs! 


50 West Indies 50 5 

= - .00 75 

50 India 30 .22 

he 1.50 1.00 

100 Africa 50 40 

ne 2.00 1.50 

100 South America 60 45 
200 British Colonials -00 
1000 different, all countries 25 


i. :75 
Guaranteed to contain genuine stamps only, all different 


Approvals also. 
A. C. DOUGLAS Hawkesbury, Ontario 








FIRST STAMP ISSUED 
Great Britain, 1840—1d. black, $1.25 


R. H. A. GREEN, 318 Park Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 


STAMP = oe 
ja all different, 
$1.00. Stamp collections bought. 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN 
135 West 42nd Street New York City 









































Announcing the publication of a new magazine 
THE 


SPORTSMAN 





NEW magazine, THE SPORTSMAN ... published 

monthly . . . its first issue now on the news stands... 
founded by a group of men who are amateurs of sport and 
professionals in publishing and editing . . . a rather sumptu- 
ous publication of ample dimension, nice paper, generous picture 
.. a journal with a flavor... a flavor that will be recog- 
nized by true sportsmen whether they go in for falconry, go out 
for football, go up for Kadiak bear, or go down to the sea in 
ships. . . . A gay paper that is neither too chic nor too woolly. 
_,.. The sort of paper that will open your eyes and quicken 
your pulse and make you yearn to be in competition . . . and 


yet the sort of paper that slides comfortably from your hands to’ 


the floor far late in the evening, as you dream back across the 
playing field. 


THE SPORTSMAN 


The Advisory Board of 


50c a copy — $6.00 a year’s subscription 


THE SPORTSMAN 
10 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please enter my name as a charter subscriber 
to THE SPORTSMAN, my subscription to 
commence with the January issue. Inclosed 
find Six Dollars. 
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THE SPORTSMAN 


Hosart AMEs 

J. F. Byers 

Commander R. E.. Byrp 
Rosert M. Emmons, II 
Rosert A. GARDNER 
Admiral Cary Ty Grayson 
W. Averitt Harriman 
Francis PEABODY 

Harry Worcester SMITH 
Louis StoppaRD 

Lewis S. Tuompson 
Henry G. VaucHan 
Bayarp WARREN 

J. Watson WEBB 

R. Norris WILLIAMS 


Authority on Field Trials 


Former President, U. S. Golf Association , 


Polar Explorer and Aviate, _ 
Yachting 
Captain, Walker Cup Team 
Breeder of Horses 
Polo, Racing 

Rowing (Cambridge, Leander) ~ 
Eminent Sportsman 


Chairman, U. S. Polo Association 
Eminent Sportsman and Expert Shot 


Secretary, M. F. H. Association 
Breeder of Champion Dogs 
International Poloist, M. F. H. 
Captain, Davis Cup Team 





